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INCENTIVES AND GOVERNMENT 
POLICY 


By P. SARGANT FLORENCE 


IN the effort to increase national production and to strengthen 
the country’s economic position by making labour more 
efficient, “incentives” are popularly accepted as playing a 
leading part. Before describing incentives and judging their 
relative importance in government policy it is essential to see 
how incentives fit into the whole effort, and what alternative 
or complementary means of increasing production are available. 

To strengthen the national economy, labour must not only 
be more efficient at a particular job, but must also be mobile, 
so that bottlenecks can be cleared and man-power diverted 
to whatever front is necessary; and to make labour efficient 
and mobile without coercion, labour must be both willing and 
able to work and to move. If this approach or “ model” is 
accepted, then the labour policy to be adopted if compulsory 
direction is not employed, may be summed up as a policy that 
will ensure labour being wé//ing and able to work and willing and 
able to move. Incentives refer in common usage to means of 
increasing willingness to work; and sometimes of increasing 
willingness to move, though here the word attractives is more 
suitable. Means of increasing abi/ity to work and move I shall 
tefer to as conducives; they conduce to making incentives 
effective and, in any discussion to practical purposes, incentives 
cannot be considered without them. 


Conducives to Work 

In order that incentives to work may be effective the worker 
must be capable of work. Modern sampling research into 
nutrition associated with the name of Sir John Orr concluded 
that just before the last war it was only perhaps a 50-50 chance 
that any worker was sufficiently nourished for health and 
efficiency. The chief source of food for the worker is his wage 
and his largest item of expenditure is food, so that, other things 
such as wise spending and knowledge of food values remaining 
constant, the higher the wage the greater the proportion of workers 
rendered fully capable of work. Surveys conducted by Seebohm 
Rowntree and Prof. Bowley before 1914 found quite a high 
proportion of working families with wages insufficient for 
health and efficiency, even if the wages were spent as wisely as possible. 

Since 1914 such “primary” poverty has been due to 
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unemployment rather than to low wages. With the head of the 
family in employment, incomes wisely spent were insufficient 
only when the family was large. In the survey of Kingstanding 
(a Birmingham housing estate) we* found in 1938, when there 
was little unemployment, that the proportion in primary poverty 
increased ruthlessly, the larger the number of children in family. 
Among families with one child, 3% more in poverty; with 
two children 11%; with three children 27%; with four 
children 55% ; with five children 60% ; and with six or more 
children 82°%. The introduction of family allowances should 
now have liquidated the number of children as a source of 
insufficient nourishment, and has brought the fight for the 
minimum wage to a successful conclusion. Except where the 
work is very heavy and requires food of abnormal calorie 
content, or where the wage is unwisely spent, efficiency is not 
likely to suffer in Britain to-day from wages insufficient to enable 
the worker to perform his job. Hence the importance of 
turning to incentives—the appeal to willingness—in the struggle 
to increase national productivity. 


Incentives to Work : The Amount of the Wage 

The word incentives is often used narrowly to-day in Trade 
Union circles to refer to some type of piece rate. An incentive, 
as we shall see, can undoubtedly be obtained by piece rates 
under certain circumstances. Methods of paying wages however 
ate not the only means of increasing the willingness of the 
worker, and national policy should look also to the amount of the 
wages offered. The process whereby the amount of the wages 
affect incentive turns upon two psychological facts. The first 
is that people usually visualize what wages can buy; the 
second, that in their buying habits classes of people have certain 
similar standards of living in mind. Visualizing “ beyond” 
their money wage to the things money will buy, I have called 
the transpecuniary incentive. The average worker is not a 
miser or a hoarder and he will want more wages only if there 
are more purchasable goods and services within his reach. 
If no facilities for pleasure are afforded by the locality in which 
they live and work, or if rationing or high prices restrict 
purchases, the transpecuniary incentive will be weak. 

More important than people getting the goods and services 
they want is their wanting them at all. The standard of living 
is used here in the sense of some practical “ideal ” way of life 
* Souter, Wilkins and Florence, Nutrition and Size of Family. 
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that the worker wants. This standard may be well above, 
near, or the same as the actual “ mode ” of living of his family. 
If the worker does not set his standard above his actual mode of 
living, and does not want more income to change that mode, 
an increase of hourly rates of pay will merely result in fewer 
hours being worked, and an increase of rates of pay per piece 
merely in fewer pieces being made. Increase in wages will, 
in short, be the opposite of an incentive. 

This perverse situation does not appear exceptional in 
Britain, as the observations of Dr. H. M. Vernon in shipbuilding 
and coalmining testify. Among the shipbuilding crafts he found 
that lost time increased with increases in the scale of pay, and 
fell with a decrease in the scale. For instance, in the case of 
drillers “ time-keeping was poor in 1900 to 1902 when pay was 
fairly good, whilst it was good from 1904 to 1909 when pay was 
low.” Then it gradually got worse again as pay improved and 
it was specially bad in 1912 to 1913 when pay was at its 
maximum’. British coalminers’ wage-rates and therefore the 
earnings they could make were severely reduced between 1924-6 
and 1927-8. Comparing ten thousand underground workers 
in the same pits in the two periods, Dr. Vernon? found 
absenteeism greatly influenced by the change. The reduction 
in wage-rates meant that the possible earnings of the coal face 
worker fell 32%. At the same time their time Jost by 
voluntary absenteeism fell to a half. The other underground men 
were still more affected, for when their possible earnings fell 
24% their absenteeism from voluntary causes fell 38%. 
This incentive, associated with a fall in wage tates rather 
than a rise, indicates that the worker is driven to work 
by encroachment on a low fixed standard of living rather than 
encouraged by the possibilities of rising to a more ambitious 
standard. Conservatism of this sort obviously sets up obstacles 
to an increased output per man, and can be partly overcome by 
tempting the worker with new types of goods and services. 
The appeal to save unless for some visualized object like a 
house, or a holiday, or winning a war has little incentive force. 
In spite of the obvious difficulties to-day, some transpecuniary 
objectives must be presented to the worker by the government, 
on which he may spend his wage. 


Non-Financial Incentive to Work 
Considered against the background pattern of modes and 


1 Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency, pp. 151-2. 
* Industrial Health Research Board Report 62, p. 35. 
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standards of living the amount of wages paid may thus be an 
incentive or be a deterrent to efficiency. Similarly the method 
of wage payment must be considered against the background 
of factory patterns, in particular the existing and possible non- 
financial incentives or motives. Elton Mayo and his associates, 
Whitehead and Roethlisberger have in their studies of the 
Hawthorne factory familiarized us with the anthropological 
view of a factory as a society or a set of societies with primitive 
customs and attitudes. As Professor Mayo puts it himself*, 
“the ordinary conception of management-worker relations, as 
existing between company officials on the one hand and an 
unspecified number of individuals on the other, is utterly 
mistaken. Management, in any continuously successful plant 
is not related to single workers but always to working groups. 
In every department that continues to operate, the workers 
have—whether aware of it or not—formed themselves into a 
group, with appropriate custom, duties, routine, even rituals ; 
and management succeeds (or fails) in proportion as it is 
accepted without reservation by the group as author and leader.” 
Here ate some of the rules of etiquette forming part of the 
unofficial code of behaviour of the Hawthorne bank-wirers, 
rules many of which clearly run counter to the management’s 
view of efficiency and lead straight to restriction of output. 
(i) You should not turn out too much work. If you do you are a 
“ rate-buster.” 
(ii) You should not turn out too little work. If you do you are a 
“ chiseler.” 
(iii) You should not tell a supervisor anything that will react to the 
detriment of an associate. If you do, you are a “ squealer.” 
(iv) You should not attempt to maintain social distance or act officious. 
If you are an inspector, for example, you should not act like one. 
To those who have been “ through the mill ” of an English 
Public School this social situation will not appear improbable 
or unfamiliar. All these rules are there observed; though the 
names given to their violaters were different. Rate-busters were 
swots; chiselers, slackers; squealers, sneaks. Americans 
apparently had no name for (iv) but the English slang was 
swank. This code was in the American factory and English 
Public Schools as inviolate as primitive rituals; to break it 
was taboo—simply not done, or if done the violation would 
lead to social ostracism. British enquiries into the social 
relationships within the factory have not been so thorough, 
but also supply an inkling of the importance of unofficial 


® Social Problems of An Industrial Organization, 1945, pp. 81-82, 
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group “ codes ” running counter to efliciency. In both countries 
the tradition of the group to which he belongs and his status 
in the factory hierarchy loom large to the worker.’ 

Incentives, to be successful, must clearly take account of 
these behaviour and attitude patterns, and call for knowledge 
and social skill among all ranks of administrators from works 
and personnel managers to foreman. This “ know-how ” has 
become particularly necessary with the advent of full employ- 
ment. No longer is there the incentive of fear of the sack. 
Though it is true that the average wage earner works satis- 
factorily without any need of this fear, a few slackers and near- 
slackers do not, as absentee records testify. To-day, with the 
desperate need for full production, incentives are required for 
all—average, near-slackers, and slackers. Every worker must 
somehow be got to identify himself with the organization in 
which he works, and to see the connection between his wage 
and his efficiency. 

A century or more of capitalist exploitation for profit has 
left a psychological hang-over for which a year or two of 
nationalization is apparently an insufficient pick-me-up. To 
bring home to every worker that there is no longer a vast 
cushion of net, tax-free profit between his earnings and the 
price of his product, business accounts, in enterprises remaining 
ptivate, must be made available to workers’ representatives ; 
while in nationalized industries Trade Union leaders must alter 
the under-dog outlook of their constituents and often their 
own. They must make it clear that management and foreman- 
ship is a skilled trade, if not a profession, and that there cannot 
be crude workers’ control by elected representatives ; but they 
should be familiar with the political science of Mary Follett? 
and insist upon labour being consulted in the early stages of 
discussion and as a continuing process. Otherwise, whether 
industries are nationalized or not, there will continue to be an 
iron curtain between the world of management and government 
concerned with efficiency, and the world of proletarians con- 
cerned with traditional patterns and looking merely for 
grievances in the orders imposed upon it from above and seldom 
explained. 


Incentives to Work: The Method of Wage Payment 
In discussing their incentive effects, methods of wage 


1Industrial Health Research Board Report 69. Hall & Locke, Incentives and Contentment. 
Mass Observation, People in Production, War Factory. Marie Jahoda, Some Socio- 
Psychological Problems of Factory Life, British Journal of Psychology, January, 1941. 
® Dynamic Administration, edited by Urwick and Metcalf. 
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payment may conveniently be classified according to the 
following analysis : 


A. Time Rates. 
B. Piece Rates. 
1. Collective 
Small Group. 
Whole Firm (Profit Sharing). 
2. Individual 
Straight 
Progressive. 
Degressive. 


Comparing first time rates with piece rates as a whole, direct 
observation has shown, as might be expected, that more pieces 
are made per day when wages are paid by the piece than by the 
hour. In 1915 I recorded the output of two shifts of seventeen 
girls drilling fuses, in two consecutive weeks, one before and 
the other immediately after changing from a time to a piece 
wage*. The output of the day shift was 24%, the output of 
the night shift 40% higher on the piece rate than on the time 
rate. Yet probably less than half of all industrial jobs are paid 
by piece rates, and it may well be asked why, if piece rates are 
more productive, more industrial jobs are not paid in this way. 
The answer is that piece rates are often either impossible, or 
less efficient all-round, or dangerous to “ morale.” 

On many jobs piece rates are impossible because there are 
no uniform pieces, or no pieces at all. There is much work like 
that of watchmen, policemen, transport workers, agriculturists, 
and shop-keepers where no measurable pieces are produced. 
Even if work does produce pieces, the number of pieces made 
may have no relation to the effort involved. Quantity of output 
is not the only test of efficiency. Piece rates often result in a 
speeding up that scamps the quality of work. I have known 
piece rates in certain processes to yield such a high percentage 
of spoiled work that the employer has deliberately changed to a 
time wage. Speeding-up may also affect the all-round efficiency 
of the worker, causing a high accident and absentee rate, not 
to speak of a lower output rate in the long run. That morale 
may suffer under piece rates has been brought out by investiga- 
tions of the Industrial Health Research Board. One group of 
girls were found, when on piece wages, to have three times the 
number of quarrels and of complaints than when on time 
wages ! 


® Florence p. 254 Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. 
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The case for piece rates is thus not a foregone conclusion, 
but the productivity per man hour which piece rates seem to 
stimulate is so much increased, and the increase such a major 
contribution to national efficiency, that an effort should be made 
by the government to extend piece rates wherever possible, 
in spite of (comparatively minor) difficulties. Spoilage of ouput 
through speeding up can be checked by more careful supervision, 
and by making sure by means of time study that speed is not 
excessive. Morale need not suffer if the method of time study 
is explained to the workers, and their suggestions and co- 
operation called for under a system of continuous consultation. 

Though many jobs will remain which cannot be paid by 
the piece, there are always, even under a time-rate system, certain 
indirect financial incentives to output. A worker may be 
promoted or demoted to grades earning a higher or lower 
time rate, or be discharged altogether if his output or attendance 
is not satisfactory (always, of course, at the risk of strikes). 
To be effective this action on the part of the employer involves 
accurate records being kept of workers’ productivity and 
absenteeism. Several firms in my experience, have found that 
such accurate records together with close supervision result 
in output as high as though paid by the piece. Usually a quota 
of output is set below which the worker must not fall, and there 
is careful scrutiny of results. The Industrial Health Research 
Board (Report 72) found that workers who are set a target 
figure or some other standard of attainment will improve in 
speed and accuracy, and will prolong their efforts, as against 
workers who have no set standard or who may adopt standards 
lower than those of which they are capable. 

In teamwork, or wherever a large number of workers are 
engaged on a common task, output often cannot be attributed 
to each individual. In such a case, collective piece wages are 
often paid; the whole team or department receives a wage 
determined by the total output of pieces and this wage is then 
distributed among members of the team or department either 
equally, or on some pre-arranged system. The strength of this 
incentive seems to depend on the number of workers in the 
team or group. Ifa very large department is involved, incentive 
may be lost, since each individual will feel that his work has little 
effect on the total output, but if the group is small enough to 
have a “ face to face ” relationship, the incentive may be intense 
because slacking is noticed by fellow members who will feel 
that their earnings ate being reduced by the lower output. 
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Profit sharing may be referred to here since it is in the nature 
of a collective wage to the employees, varying with the market 
value of the output of the whole factory. Evidence collected 
since 1910 by the Ministry of Labour shows that the number of 
schemes rose up to 1929 but has since fallen, the failures not 
being replaced by an equivalent number of new schemes. Here 
the “ collectivity ” is probably too large for incentive effects ; 
the individual worker cannot see how his particular effort will 
influence the output of a whole factory. Besides, there is always 
the possibility that profit or loss may be due not to the manual 
workers at all but to some success or mistake among the 
“brain ” workers. A further explanation of failure is that the 
actual share of the profits forms on the average a very small 
part of the normal wage income. In the ten years 1929 to 1938 
the average percentage addition profit shares made to earnings 
ranged only between 4.8 and 6.1. 

To be an incentive to efficiency, then, schemes for a collective 
wage on output or a collective share in profits require a small 
“ collectivity ” and a fairly large addition relative to ordinary 
earnings. In a small face-to-face group whose earnings consist 
entirely in collective piece wages, incentive to high output 
and low absenteeism and turnover is likely to be strong. 

The piece rates discussed thus far have been mainly so-called 
“ straight ” rates where wages earned collectively or individually 
are in strict proportion to the output. Variations however can 
be introduced particularly on individual piece rates. The wages 
may be arranged to vary “ progressively ” more than in propor- 
tion to output or “degressively” less than in proportion. 
Where a worker is operating or tending a costly machine the 
profit and the advantage to the nation from his output ate greater 
per piece the more pieces he makes. For the overhead cost of 
the machine is constant whatever the output. If he makes 
twice the normal output his output is more profitable than that 
of two workers each making a normal output since their work 
involves depreciation and maintenance costs of two machines 
instead of one. The employer and the nation can therefore 
afford to pay the double speed worker more than double the 
two workers, and the exponents of scientific management from 
its founder Frederick Taylor onward were perfectly logical 
in advocating progressive piece-rate systems or at least lump 
sums added to straight piece rates when a certain number of 
pieces were achieved. 

However in British engineering it is the opposite method 
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of a degressive wage that appears to be more usual under 
systems such as the Halsey or Rowan “ premium bonus.” 
The more pieces a worker turns out the more he gets in 
aggregate but the less he gets per piece. The precise formulae 
used can be found in multitudinous text books but the results 
on efficiency are seldom chronicled. In my own experience 
both in Britain and America these degressive systems of piece 
work are associated with deliberate restriction of output. 

The links connecting degressive piece rates with restriction 
of output are psychologically clear enough and do not necessarily 
involve Trade Union organization. If wage earners understand 
the formula of degression they may quite reasonably decide that 
after a certain output the diminishing return is not worth the 
effort. If wage earners don’t understand the often complicated 
formula they tend to ask the foreman what precise output will 
satisfy the management and leave it at that. Thus a social 
tradition of stereotyped output grows up, or if already there, 
is reinforced. 

If degressive piece-rate systems ate associated with 
restriction of output, why, it may be asked, are they adopted 
in preference to straight piece rates, and why are progressive 
piece rates not more frequently tried, since, when carefully 
introduced and supervised, they usually result in higher output 
per man than do straight piece rates ? The reason usually given 
is the fear of the worker that if he goes all out and makes large 
earnings, his rate will then be “ nibbled ” or cut. Such a cut or 
the fear of it will of course be a deterrent to output and is rightly 
condemned from the standpoint of efficiency. Yet few of the 
legion of critics of rate-cutting realize the employer’s dilemma. 
Where there is any error in setting piece-rates for different jobs 
such that workers with similar skill and effort can make more 
wages on one job than on another, then the employer, if he 
cuts the rate on the favourable job, checks output on that job; 
if he does not cut rates, the worker on that job may earn say, 
half as much again as workers with jobs requiring similar skill or 
effort. This inequality usually results in envy, suspicion of 
favouritism, a feeling of unfairness in the department, and 
reduced efficiency all round. The only solution of the dilemma 
is to be more careful about setting the original piece rates. 
Indeed it is probably because he is not sure of the fairness of 
his time studies that the average British employer, in spite of its 
lack of incentive, adopts the degressive wage where no one 
worker can earn very much more than another. 
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The government, however, should discourage degressive 
piece rates and by encouraging scientific development of time 
and motion study, stimulate the employer to embark on 
progressive piece rates. 


Incentives and Conducives to Move 

From at least the time of Adam Smith economists have 
always been exercised over the problem of distributing the 
supply of man-power over the various demands for it. Though 
keen enough in looking for the incentives to work on a given 
job, psychologists have unfortunately been blind to the national 
importance of the incentives to mobility, and can help economists 
but little in advising the government. 

Adam Smith mentioned five circumstances “ arising from 
the nature of the employments themselves,” which 
“‘ make up for a small pecuniary gain in some employments and counter- 
balance a great one in others . . . First the agreeableness or disagreeableness 
of the employments themselves (further analysed into the ease and hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourableness or dishonourableness of 
the employment); secondly the easiness and cheapness or the difficulty 
and expense of learning them; thirdly the constancy or inconstancy of 
employment in them; fourthly the small or great trust which must be 
imposed in those who exercise them; and fifthly the probability or 
improbability of success in them.” 

Of these five circumstances, that of cost of learning and of 
“ trust ” can be put forward to explain the customary pattern of 
wage and salary differences between grades of workers within 
any one industry. Normally every industry contains within 
itself a traditional structure of basic wage rates whereby the 
skilled craftsman of various grades receives perhaps 20% 
to 60% more than an unskilled labourer. Similarly the 
the supervisor, administrator or the professional man gets 
higher pay than the skilled worker partly because of his still 
longer schooling and professional training, and also, perhaps, 
the trust reposed in him. The higher wages and salaries are 
thus an attractive to secure the necessary skilled and supervisory 
workers. 

Circumstances other than the five mentioned by Adam 
Smith now appear important as attractives or deterrents. 
Recent enquiries point particularly to companionship. Factories, 
for instance, attract girls as compared with domestic service in 
households that only employ a cook-general; and as the 
Hawthorne experiment showed, workers are particular as to the 
people in their working group. The desire to have and keep 
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friends and to stay a member of a small group—the gang- 
nexus—is also powerful in holding workers to their ‘“ home 
town ” and making them less willing to move geographically. 

Some of Adam Smith’s “circumstances” have hitherto 
not been counterbalanced by wages as he supposed. Dirty 
work has been low paid and also work liable to unemployment 
and with little probability of success. When conducives to 
mobility (the means whereby labour is able to change jobs) 
are taken into account, a policy of counterbalancing wages, as 
we shall see, is of greater practical importance now than it 
has been in the past. 

Where a change of jobs requires a change of homes—a 
geographical movement—conducives to that end are fairly 
obvious, but none the less difficult to achieve. At present the 
chief obstacle is shortage of housing. More miners and more 
agricultural labourers cannot be got because there are insufficient 
houses in mining and agricultural areas. Here the larger towns 
with diversity of trades are a national advantage. 

Of course there are obstacles, technical psychological and 
sociological, to a change of jobs even though the worker need 
not change his home; but in my view these obstacles should 
be lessening. Economists, particularly Marshall and Taussig, 
have pointed out that Adam Smith’s theory of wages counter- 
balancing the inherent disadvantages of different occupations 
did not work out in practice because there were strata of “ non- 
competing ” groups among workers. A labourer though his 
work was less agreeable and less honourable than that of a clerk, 
did not in compensation have higher wages nor would higher 
wages have conduced to make him a clerk. But with improving 
minimum standards of education the gulf is not so wide. 
Education too permits the short training schemes of the 
Ministry of Labour to take effect since printed instructions can 
be used. 

Because of education and greater equality Adam Smith’s 
notion has a wider application to-day than in his own time and 
a national wage policy must now pay attention to the counter- 
balancing of dirty or heavy work or lack of amenities. If more 
workers are wanted in any job, wage policy must more than 
counterbalance these (or any other) inherent disadvantages. 

Wage differentials would be more important to-day as a 
policy for moving labour from job to job than ever before, 
were it not for the fact that wages will not buy what the worker 
wants. The uniform ration reinforces the conservative standards 
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of living mentioned earlier. The force of differences in wages 
may to-day therefore have to be strengthened by differentiation 
of rations. It happens that the jobs where man-power is needed 
are heavy jobs: mining, farming, foundry work. Since heavy 
labour uses up more energy and needs more calories it cannot 
be maintained that a considerably larger food ration would be 
unfair even at the expense of some cut in the normal food 
ration. It is therefore a doubly mistaken policy on the part of 
certain trade unionists to insist on uniform rations. It not only 
gives the heavy worker less than he needs for his job, but it 
fails to attract new workers into unpopular work. 

Failure to use differential wages or rations as an instrument 
towards mobility throws us back either on a policy of differential 
hours which, be/ow the present fairly normal 44 or 40, would produce 
the very disease of lower output we are trying to prevent or 
on coercion euphemistically called “ direction.” In their desire 
to be falsely fair, i.e., to give the same ration regardless of the 
calorie needs of the job, some trade unionists seem prepared to 
throw over the very basis of peace-time free society. 

The notion of fairness applied to rations or wages policy 
needs overhauling. The wage has three functions in the national 
economy: to give workers the wherewithal to buy enough, 
and thus to conduce to efficiency at work ; to counterbalance 
inherent disadvantages in different types of work including cost 
of training ; and to attract or deter a supply of workers in 
accordance with the demand. The adjective fair is usually 
applied when wages satisfy either of the first two functions. 
The notion of fair is not usually applied, however, when wages 
satisfy the third function. It we accept this terminology then 
wages policy must, in the interest of labour mobility, often be 
unfair. 


Summary 

In a free society national efficiency requires willingness and 
ability to work and willingness and ability to move on the part 
of labour. In the last few years our economy has changed in 
three ways affecting these requirements. Thanks to trade union 
action and social legislation no worker need suffer in ability to 
work owing to low income ; full employment is official policy 
and unemployment or fear of it is no longer an incentive to 
work or to move; industries are gradually being nationalized, 
and the unwillingness to work for somebody else’s profit is 
having its foundations knocked away. 
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Under these new conditions national policy must consist 
partly in finding new incentives to work or move, and partly 
in overcoming the lag of ideas behind facts. Since at least some 
workers are not conditioned to other incentives, the old incentive 
of the wage cannot be thrown away as well as the fear of 
unemployment. With nationalization the wage comes closer 
to the net value of the workers’ product without subtraction 
of capitalist profit, and government management should (and 
may without socialist qualms) make accurate time studies of 
the possible rates of output, and reward individuals and groups 
willing to work at a reasonable pace. Wage policy, too, may 
be used to move workers where they are wanted by paying 
higher rates. Though every worker must be given an incentive 
to work reasonably, only a margin of workers need to be moved. 
Incentives and conducives to move can therefore be more 
selective. Where the work is heavy, higher rations may be 
more attractive to some than higher wages, as well as a stronger 
incentive to work. 

New application of the old incentives and the introduction 
of new incentives must be backed by knowledge of the social 
climate of the factory, mine, or building lot. It would well 
repay the government to endow more research into industrial 
anthropology as well as industrial psychology and industrial 
administration. Without the knowledge of habits and attitudes 
at work, and of the relations between workers and management, 
gained by such research, industries can never be both democratic 
and efficient. 


CRISIS IN INDONESIA 


By CHARLES FISHER 


BEFORE President Soekarno’s declaration of Indonesian 
independence on August 17th, 1945, awakened the western 
world to the realization that an Indonesian problem existed, 
Holland enjoyed an enviable and unique reputation as a 
colonising power. Even in America, where the term colonial 
tule has normally been regarded as a polite but insincere 
synonym for oppression, Dutch prestige stood exceptionally 
high. The parallel between the American abolition of slavery 
in 1865 and the Dutch termination of the culture system in 1870, 
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both changes allegedly resulting from propaganda campaigns* 
which shamed the respective nations into revolutionary reforms, 
in part explains this point of view which, however, was by no 
means limited to the United States. The Dutch, it was felt on 
all hands, had by their “ethical policy” of 1902 more than 
atoned for the excesses of a discredited past, and their admini- 
stration was generally regarded as a model of liberal and 
progressive trusteeship. 

More recently, as the virulence of native passions in the 
Indies has become apparent to the outside world, this highly 
favourable impression has perforce been drastically revised. 
The Indonesian independence movement seems by all available 
criteria to be indisputably the most fanatical of the numerous 
nationalist outbursts in contemporary South East Asia, and 
the Dutch, clinging with pitiful obstinacy to the remaining 
trappings of imperialism, appear to display singular ineptitude 
in their attempts to deal with it. As the dismal story of hard 
bargaining, punctuated with exasperating and incomprehensible 
deadlocks, continues, foreign criticism has been ripening into 
open hostility, and the Dutch have come to be regarded as 
thorough-going reactionaries in the colonial field. 

This violent reversal of world opinion is not unnaturally 
both puzzling and distressing to the Hollanders themselves. 
Having emerged barely two years ago from the Nazi occupation 
with a record of resistance which puts many another European 
nation completely in the shade, they are amazed at the obvious 
lack of sympathy with which their proposals are received, not 
only in Indonesia, but throughout Europe and America as well. 
While, as is almost invariably the case when the pendulum 
swings with such rapidity, neither of the extreme views can be 
justified in full, both nevertheless contain important elements 
of truth which no serious observer can afford to ignore. 

In part the explanation lies in the mixture of motives common 
to all colonial ventures. The story of the Dutch East India 
Company is sufficiently well known to render futile any denial 
that the profit motive, in its most blatant form, provided the 
initial stimulus for Dutch enterprise in the Indies. Further- 
more, no one who has witnessed the opulent way of life which 
prevailed there among the European community before the 
Japanese invasion could honestly assert that this motive had 
ever disappeared, or even been decently submerged. But it 


*Max Havelaar, the novel by Douwes Dekker (“ Multatuli”) corresponds in this 
connexion to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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is equally misleading deliberately to decry the sincerity, idealism, 
and not infrequent heroism of many thousands of devoted 
Dutchmen, who have given of their best as administrators, 
teachers, missionaries, or doctors. Every nation has its 
enlightened minority, and the history of the nationalist move- 
ment in the Indies shows clearly that the Indonesian peoples 
did not lack the sympathy of a substantial element among the 
Indies-Dutch. 

Such Hollanders have long been aware of some, at least, of 
the shortcomings of the regime which prevailed in the Indies 
and during the years of forced inactivity—in the prison camps 
of the Japanese or Germans—seriously pondered over the 
mistakes of the past, and evolved far-reaching schemes of 
reparation and rehabilitation. Particularly in the educational 
field, where Dutch East Indies policy compared least favourably 
with that of neighbouring lands, elaborate plans were devised 
and are now being put into operation in the easternmost 
portion of the archipelago, the sole surviving remnant of Dutch 
administered territory in the region. 

Thus when the capitulation of Japan heralded the liberation 
of both the Indies and the majority of their former Dutch 
administrators, many of the latter were imbued with an urgent 
sense of reforming zeal, and thrilled with the visions of fields 
white already to harvest. Their “interrupted mission” could 
now be resumed, and the years restored which the locust had 
eaten. 

This enthusiasm however received a rude check. Like many 
another reformer before them, these missionaries of the new 
colonial policy found to their dismay that their message elicited 
no response. Though they in their exultation had been prepared 
to overlook the past, the Indonesian, hardly perhaps surprisingly, 
was not. Whereas before the war such schemes of responsible 
self-goverment and enlightened social reform as were now 
proferred by the returning Hollanders would unquestionably 
have satisfied even the extreme nationalists, then languishing in 
the remote concentration camps of Boven Digoel and Flores, 
now nothing less than the complete abrogation of all ties with 
Holland was demanded. Indonesia did not want Dutch reform ; 
it preferred to work out its own salvation. 

This brusque rejection of what were, in many respects, 
excellent proposals has proved a very bitter pill, and as yet the 
Dutch have not brought themselves to the point of swallowing 
it. But the game of political Micawberism in which they have 
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indulged as an alternative is a dangerous one for a European 
nation to play with an Oriental opponent. Time has a habit of 
marching on its stomach in the East, and already the mood in 
Holland is changing to one of frustration, bewilderment, and 
bitterness. The Indonesians are sticking to their guns in more 
senses than one. 

To the Dutch their behaviour seems to represent the nadir of 
ingratitude. Everything that makes Indonesia what it is has 
come, so they claim, from Holland. Were it not for the hygiene 
and sanitation introduced by them, Java would have a population 
of perhaps five million, as it had in 1800, instead of the fifty 
million which it supports to-day. Europeans, not Indonesians, 
introduced the cultivation of tea, cocoa, coffee, oil palm, 
cinchona, tobacco, and above all rubber, which now give the 
nationalists their economic bargaining power and focus the 
eyes of the world on their land. And, especially since the 
finances of the Indies were separated from those of the mother- 
land in 1912, the proceeds from the sales abroad of Indonesian 
raw materials have been increasingly set aside for the provision 
of transport, irrigation, and land settlement schemes hitherto 
unequalled in any other colonial dependency. Finally, so many 
Dutchmen assert, Indonesian nationalism itself is a deliberate 
product of the “ ethical policy,” which not only aimed at the 
progressive, if gradual, training of the natives for self-government, 
but also, for the first time in history, diffused a common culture 
throughout the multitudinous islands of the archipelago, 
while simultaneously welding them into an economic unity. 

Yet the problem remains. For if, as must surely be admitted, 
there be a substantial element of truth in all these protestations, 
whence arises the violent anti-Dutch feeling which only too 
clearly permeates the present nationalist movement ? Various 
interpretations current in Holland deserve consideration, apart 
from that of a by no means inconsiderable group of wishful 
thinkers who insist that this attitude conforms to the views of 
only a small minority that has somehow seized power, and 
terrorizes the rest of the population into following suit.’ 

Many Dutch citizens? believe that the violent passions which 
were suddenly aroused soon after the Japanese capitulation, 


1 e.g., the following statements of Dr. Frans H. Visman, in “ The Situation in Java,” 
(Netherlands Information Bureau, New York, November 1945): “ Pure nationalism is 
safe in the hands of the Dutch . .. The Dutch are confident that the present Japanese and 
collaborationist-inspired hysteria going on in Java is a temporary aberration of 
extremist and terrorist minority groups and has to be distinguished well from the nation- 
alism of the great majority.” 

* Especially women who had been interned in Java, and received from Indonesians 
various gifts and protestations of friendship immediately after the Japanese capitulation. 
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leading to widespread bloodshed and atrocities, represent 
an uncontrollable reaction to the long period of suppression 
under the kempeitai (Japanese secret police). They point to 
the characteristic psychological instability of many Malaysian 
peoples, which finds expression in mass hysteria and running 
amok, and argue that the intense hatred aroused by Japanese 
brutality, but of necessity bottled up during the occupation, 
has since been transferred to the only available scapegoat, the 
returning Dutchman. 

To anyone with experience of the impressionable character 
of the Indonesian peoples this suggestion seems highly plausible 
as a partial explanation, but other factors also play a contributory 
part. The most commonly held view in Holland today is that 
the real cause of all the unrest was the Japanese propaganda 
during the occupation period, skilfully directed, at least in the 
closing phases, with an eye to future Japanese fishing in these 
same troubled waters. 

While everything was grist to the Japanese propaganda mill, 
three themes clearly dominated : the economic, the religious, 
and the racial. The first, seizing on the obvious gross 
discrepancy in standard of living between the Europeans and 
the Indonesians, made much of the extremely hard bargain 
which the Dutch had admittedly driven. This is borne out by 
the low pre-war wage-level in Indonesia which contrasted very 
unfavourably with Malaya, and incidentally led to considerable 
emigration across the Straits of Malacca. 

On the religious side the Japanese excelled themselves by 
posing as the Protectors of Islam’, except in the Hindu island 
of Bali and the widely Christianised tracts of Celebes, while at 
the same time Soekarno reciprocated by praying extensively at 
vatious Shinto shrines during the course of a trip to Japan. 

But there is little doubt that “ Asia for the Asiatics ” was 
Japan’s most powerful slogan, and through the innumerable 
local branches of the Hokokai? and the elaborate youth training 
organisations, the hatred of everything western in general and 
Dutch in particular was sedulously inculcated into the mass of 
the Indonesian people. 

Though during the war the Dutch, for obvious reasons, had 
no opportunity effectively to counter this propaganda in 


1¢.g., the Muslims of Batavia were promised the largest mosque in Java, to hold 10,000 
worshippers. See “The Undigested Indies,” by Audrey G. Menefee, in “ Asia and the 
Americas,” February 1944. . 

* A fascistic Indonesian society introduced by the Japanese to replace the various pre- 
existing cultural and political societies. 
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Indonesia, the answers were readily available, and have been 
supplied to the rest of the world through the Netherlands 
information services and, more latterly, in no uncertain terms 
to the Indonesians. 

So far as economic prosperity was concerned, indeed, the 
situation under the Japanese spoke for itself. With the collapse 
of sea communications on which the insular empire of necessity 
depended, the highly organised interchange, carefully built up 
by the Dutch between the Outer Provinces with their big 
agricultural surpluses, and overpopulated Java, whose nascent 
manufacturing industries had been established to help in paying 
for food imports, broke down, and this, together with the loss of 
lucrative world markets for mineral and plantation products, led 
to a severe drop in standard of living throughout the archipelago. 

Co-prosperity, in short, was a dismal failure in the Indies. 
Similarly much of the pro-Muslim propaganda of the Japanese 
was belied on numerous occasions by their callous disregard 
for any religious practices, such as the observation of rest days 
and fasts, which might interfere with military efficiency. Lastly, 
to any European observer who has had the misfortune to 
experience it, the swashbuckling arrogance displayed by the 
Japanese occupying forces to all and sundry, regardless of race, 
showed unmistakably that ‘“‘Asia for the Asiatics ” meant simply 
Asia for the Japanese. Hence the fervently held opinion one 
heard so frequently expressed in captivity by the more hard 
headed planters : “‘ Well, whatever we did out there, it’s nothing 
compared with what they’re getting now. They’ll welcome us 
with open arms when all this is over.” 

Logically such arguments seem unanswerable. By any tangible 
standards the Indonesians were infinitely better off under the 
Dutch than they were during the Japanese occupation, and only 
a process of malicious misrepresentation, such as the Japanese 
carried out at high pressure for three and a half years, could 
make the situation appear otherwise. 

Yet, while it would be ridiculous to underrate the enormous 
importance of enemy propaganda on the uneducated peasant 
population of Indonesia, it nevertheless remains true that this 
audience showed a far greater pre-disposition to absorb its 
message than that displayed by any other colonial people in 
South East Asia. Those of us who shared long periods of 
captivity in company with Dutchmen from the Indies were 
invariably puzzled by a strange paradox that underlay so much 
of their conversation. The immense superiority of Netherlands 
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Indies administration over that of British Malaya was taken for 
granted, and we were frequently informed that “‘ even America 
admits that Holland is the finest colonising power in the world.” 
But at the same time, almost to a man, the Dutch were obsessed 
with the idea that the Allies would never permit them to remain 
a colonial power after the war, and were tormented by the fear 
of what the natives might do to their women and children 
incarcerated in Java, if ever the Japanese control should break 
down.' Rightly or wrongly we formed the impression that the 
Dutch had a guilty conscience about Indonesia, and dreaded 
the denouement which they were powerless to prevent. Had 
we known that, in their penal camp at Boven Digoel alone, 
some 1,300 political prisoners had been interned a few years 
before the war, we should doubtless have found their uneasiness 
more comprehensible.” 

Meanwhile Dutch governmental authorities in exile did their 
utmost to forestall the criticism and, if possible, the graver 
calamities which they knew might ultimately befall them. Thus 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Pearl Harbour Day speech in 1942 promised 
a round-table conference once the war was over to frame a new 
Commonwealth structure wherein the Indies would enjoy a 
status equal to the Netherlands. Even before this, however, 
world opinion was being prepared for an unpleasant surprise. 
In a lecture delivered by Dr. G. H. C. Hart, then Director of 
the Economic Department of the Netherlands Ministry of 
Colonies, to the Royal Geographical Society (of London), on 
February 2nd, 1942, immediately prior to the invasion of Java, 
there occurs the following pertinent remark: “ Once Japanese 
tule is established however there will inevitably be a change in 
the attitude of the people. The poisoning of gullible public 
opinion against the Dutch will begin at once ; it will not even 
be difficult to persuade the masses that they have been oppressed 
and ill-treated and exploited for centuries and that the millennium 
has now come.” Five times in the course of this same address, 
a detailed defence of Dutch colonial policy, the attempt was 
made to disarm any would-be critics by phrases such as “ this 
anomalous situation I do not expect to continue in the future,” 
or “I expect that constitutional reforms giving complete effect 
to this . . . will be introduced after the war.’”? 

1 Such fears are understandable, but it is noteworthy that British prisoners with relatives 
interned in Malaya did not share them, and also that the Dutch seemed far more worried 
about the Indonesians than about the Japanese. 


* See Indonesia at the Crossroads, by J. A. Verdoorn, Pacific Affairs, Dec. 46. 
* Geographical Journal Vol. XCIX, No. 2, Feb, 1942. 
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It is in fact impossible to resist the conclusion that, at the time 
when the Pacific War broke out, the Dutch in the Indies were 
sitting both metaphorically as well as literally on a series of 
volcanoes, and that they feared the consequences of the 
protracted removal of their elaborate precautionary devices in 
the political field no less than in the seismological.’ 

What, then, was the trouble in pre-war Netherlands India ? 
Fundamentally the problem was a psychological one, whose 
roots lay deeply buried in the past. An underlying antipathy 
prevailed between the majority of the Dutch and the Indonesian 
masses, marked by a conspicuous absence of mutual sympathy 
or respect. Though many Hollanders displayed a strong sense 
of duty to the Indonesians, almost all of them lacked the tolerant 
affection which characterised the British attitude to the Malays.” 
Not for nothing have these people, ethnically barely distin- 
guishable from the bulk of the Indonesians, been called the 
“gentlemen of the East,” and though this nick-name may 
perhaps be as much a commentary on the British superiority 
complex as on the charms of the Malays, it nevertheless does 
symbolise the harmonious relationship which prevailed in 
Malaya, where the friction normally prevalent in plural societies 
was surprisingly slight. 

It would, on the other hand, be difficult to find two more 
irreconcilable types than the Indonesians and the Dutch. To 
what extent the “ gloomy and austere discipline of Calvinism ” 
explains the typical behaviour of a people well over a third of 
whom today are Roman Catholic is debatable, but certainly the 
Dutch, solid in body, stolid in mind, and unusually ponderous 
in both, take a pride in what they claim to be their national 
characteristics: business acumen, hard work, and koppigheid. 
The translation of this last word varies according to the mood 
and experiences of the interpreter; some would call it stub- 
bornness or tenacity, others, less politely, pig-headedness or 
plain cussedness. But few, least of all the Dutch themselves, 
would deny its existence. 

The Indonesians, by contrast, a graceful, light hearted and 
artistic folk, have evolved in response to the enervating climate 
1Dr. Meijer Ranneft stated in De weg voor Indie (1945): “* The Indies were more 
colonial in 1940 than they had ever been before, despite popular opinion to the contrary.” 
2 The relationships between the British and the other racial elements in Malaya, however, 
was not always so harmonious. 

* See Hamilton Fyfe : The Illusion of National Character, p.62. 
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of their bountiful lands’ an adagio tempo in their way of living 
which may be described as laziness carried to a fine art. From 
the first, much to the annoyance of the Dutch, the Indonesians 
remained singularly unimpressed by the western merchants, or 
“ grocers ” as they sarcastically called them, and the ostentation? 
which the latter displayed did nothing to improve matters. 
In those early days the unwillingness of the native to emulate 
western methods, though thoroughly irritating, did not entail 
serious economic consequences, but in the nineteenth century 
an expanding European market for tropical produce caused the 
Dutch to introduce the culture system of compulsory agri- 
cultural production by the peasants. 

This represented the forcing on to the native of the European 
tempo of life (a problem which largely solved itself in contem- 
porary Malaya by the unrestricted immigration of Chinese), and 
caused resentment to be added to contempt. Under this system 
Java was transformed into a vast and immensely profitable 
plantation run by slave labour till, as the worst excesses 
eventually became known in Holland, a wave of indignant 
public opinion swept it away in 1870. 

But not even the “ ethical policy ” introduced some thirty two 
years later, after an interim period of unbridled laissez faire’ 
had further undermined the toppling structure of native society, 
could efface the memories of the earlier days. The new policy, 
it is true, has been faithfully pursued in many respects, in spite 
of numerous unexpected snags. Thus, as every improvement 
introduced to raise the standard of living became reflected instead 
in an increasing population, the Dutch have energetically sought 
to alleviate distress by expanding agricultural productivity, 
colonising the Outer Provinces, and developing Javanese 
industry. But the gulf between the living standards of the 
native and European has not been bridged, and with the 
abnormal prices which Indies produce has at times commended 
in world markets, may even have widened. W. Middendorp 
in De nationalistische beweging voor 1940 refers to the fantastic 
profits made from petroleum in 1920, when every director 
1 Nowhere else in the world does the combination occur of extensive volcanic soils in an 
equatorial climate. The effect of such a climate, in itself as productive as a hot-house, 
on normal soils is to leach them of all nutritive elements. In Java and Sumatra, however, 


volcanic action has preserved the fertility of the soils. Thus both climate and soils combine 
to give optimum conditions for rapid vegetational growth. 


*See, e.g., Voice of the Netherlands, 5th April, 1947, ‘“ A last look at Batavia.” 


* An important exception was the Native Land Act of 1870, prohibiting the sale of land 
by Indonesians to Europeans, -and thus safeguarding native land tenure. 
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of the K.P.M. received not less than §0,000 guilders, a state of 
affairs which repeated itself in 1927. 

Figures such as these effectively dispose of the somewhat 
facile claim that, since the finances of the Indies were separated 
from those of Holland, the latter has ceased to rely on the profits 
of the former.'' None the less, vast sums have been spent? 
during the twentieth century on every conceivable form of 
public welfare, and, so far as material prosperity was concerned, 
Netherlands India before the Second World War compared very 
favourably with other colonial territories elsewhere in South 
East Asia. The sincerity of Queen Wilhelmina’s speech at the 
opening of the States General in the Hague in September 1901 
need not therefore be questioned, and the policy of “ moral 
obligation ” which it announced, aiming at the political, social, 
economic, and educational progress of the people in their own 
interests, was a model of enlightenment in its day. 

But that day is nearly half a century ago, and meanwhile the 
Dutch, exulting in a glow of self-righteous enthusiasm, have 
completely failed to appreciate the significance of the rising 
tide of Asiatic nationalism. It is in this connexion that even 
the more idealistic Hollanders have for the most part erred so 
tragically. For, though doubtless inspited by the highest 
motives, they have never stopped to consider whether the 
reforms which they were so busy introducing were desired by 
the Indonesians. It is part of their “ moral ” or paternal concept 
that they alone are in a position to judge what is best for their 
children. The Dutch are firm believers in the doctrine of 
original sin, and laziness and incompetence figure high on their 
list of the major vices. The Indonesian’s indifference to the 
virtues of commercialism has caused the Dutch to form an 
extremely poor opinion of his inherent capabilities. This in 
turn, coupled with the need to placate a large Eurasian element 
by giving it full scope in all branches of government service, 
accounts for the extreme hesitancy which has distinguished 


1 In any case this was frankly admitted by a commission of the Second Chamber in 1919, 
quoted by Middendorp, op cit, as stating that “the British colonial system which has 
become increasingly an intentional training for independence, is unsuitable for Holland, 
so long as we have need of the direct and indirect advantages drawn at present from the 
Netherlands Indies.” 

2 For details see Indonesia and the Netherlands, by J. O. M. Broek, Pacific Affairs, 
Sept. 1943. 

3 “ The Indonesians were as inexperienced as the Burmese or the Filipinos in self-govern- 
ment ; but Holland has been decidedly the most skeptical of the three colonial powers as 


to the political capacity of her wards.”—Government and Nationalism in South-east Asia, 
by Emmerson, Mills, and Thompson, I.P.R., 1942, p.44. 
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educational practice in Indonesia from that in neighbouring 
lands. 

Thus, although training for ultimate self-government has 
always been claimed as an integral part of the “ethical policy,” 
ultimate seemed clearly to be the operative word, and it is not 
surprising that the small Indonesian minority which did manage 
to acquire a western education should become restive and 
suspicious of Dutch intentions. Koppigheid further aggravated 
the situation. The history of the official attitude to the national- 
ist movement consists of a melancholy record of curt refusals 
to discuss proposals for increased autonomy, either cultural or 
political, always on the grounds that the Indonesians were not 
ready for it. All would come in heaven’s—i.e., Holland’s— 
good time ; meanwhile the Indonesians were told to be good 
children: they would understand better when they grew up. 

Such tactics constituted a grave psychological blunder, for, 
as is now belatedly being recognized by the Dutch, “ the natural 
aptitude of the Indonesian is no whit inferior to that of the 
European; his interests have merely led him in other 
directions.”! Consequently the policy of arresting his natural 
development produced an unhealthy reaction in the form of a 
severe personality disorder. His self-respect was injured, and 
he began to manifest all the more obvious symptoms of an 
acute inferiority complex. 

Indonesian nationalism in its contemporary form, like the 
telated movements elsewhere in Asia today, is an attempt to 
compensate for this attitude of mind. Fundamentally it is a 
psychological phenomenon, whatever political and economic 
consequences it may entail. This accounts for its unceasing 
preoccupation with spiritual rather than material values. Boedi 
Oetomo (“Glorious Endeavour”), founded in 1908, Sjarekat 
Dagang Islam, which arose a few years later, the Tamam Siswo 
school system, and more latterly Parindra and Gerindo, all 
major tributaries of the great nationalist stream, have to a 
remarkable degree ignored the economic aspect of the struggle. 
Even today the Dutch themselves remain confounded by what 
they regardas the complete other-worldliness of the Indonesians. 
“ Only purely political problems appear of first importance to 
them ; they pursue political activities for political ends alone. 
To them freedom means political freedom, political autonomy. 


1 J. H. Boeke : Conditions for Indonesian Independence, Pacific Affairs Dec. 1946. 
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Economic considerations are incidental, not ends in them- 
selves.””! 

In the years immediately preceding the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific the nationalists came to lay particular stress on the 
need for a common citizenship (algemeen burgerschap) for all 
peoples inhabiting the Indies, an obvious indication of the 
sense of inferiority under which they laboured. The Visman 
Report of 19417 contains the significant remark: “ One of the 
deepest impressions retained from the hearings was the general 
urge among non-European representatives for complete equality 
with the European.” 

This sense of injured self-respect furthermore explains the 
tremendous influence which Japan could wield over the 
Indonesian masses. Ever since the Treaty of Portsmouth 
which marked Japan’s victorious termination of her war 
against Russia, the subject people of Asia have, in their heart 
of hearts, looked to her as their champion. This is not a 
logical process of thought. The Manchurian “ affair” and the 
China “incident ” have clearly demonstrated the hypocrisy of 
Japan’s “Sacred Mission,” though it must be remembered 
that throughout South East Asia the ever present Chinese 
middleman enjoyed such an unenviable reputation among the 
indigenous population that opinion would automatically tend 
to side with his adversaries. Be that as it may, it is not easy to 
discount the words of a cultured and progressively minded 
Indian, holding a high post in government service in Malaya, 
who told me, only a few days before the capitulation of Singapore 
that, though his reason utterly rebelled against it, his sympathies 
instinctively ranged themselves with the Japanese in their fight 
against the Anglo-Americans. 

The Indonesians experienced a similar dilemma. Men like 
Sjahrir and Sjarifoeddin, even when interned for their so-called 
subversive activities, saw through the empty tawdriness of 
Japanese slogans, and resisted the temptation to flirt with a 
powe: whose ideals were so inferior to, and incompatible with, 
their own. Instead they advocated co-operation with the 
Dutch, provided only that this was on a basis of equal partner- 
ship in a joint Commonwealth. In his dairy kept in Boven 
Digoel, Sjahrir wrote on March 28th, 1938: “ There is going 
to develop a real basis for co-operation between Holland and 
Indonesia.” More recently still, a few weeks before the attack 


1 Boeke, loc cit. p.396. 
? Broeke, loc cit. p.9 See also infra p.16. 
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CRISIS IN INDONESIA 


on Java, another prominent nationalist, later to be driven into 
collaboration with the Japanese by the rebuff he received, and 
now a leading member of the Republican Government, offered 
to rally the Indonesians to the Dutch cause against Japan, on 
condition that he could authoritatively promise them true 
democratic self-government within a Netherlands Common- 
wealth. 

But such eminently statesmanlike suggestions, and countless 
others like them, were witheringly rejected as adolescent inso- 
lence. On February 23rd, 1940 an Indonesian member of the 
Volksraad, Wiwoho by name, urged the setting up of an imperial 
conference to consider the whole question of Indonesian 
status in relation to the Netherlands. It met with the usual 
delaying tactics. Some months later the official reply stated 
that, since Holland was (by that time) in enemy hands, it was 
not a fitting occasion on which to discuss reforms, but a 
commission would be set up to study the wishes of the people. 
So was established the celebrated “ Visman Commission ””! 
whose report, ironically enough, came off the press the day 
after the outbreak of the Pacific War. Once again hope deferred 
made the heart sick: Indonesia was promised that the matter 
would receive full consideration after the war, when an Imperial 
Conference would most assuredly be called. So paternalism 
and koppigheid won the day, and the Indies entered the war 
against Japan in a mood of cynical disillusion. 

The course of events thereafter was not calculated to enhance 
Dutch prestige. The Japanese landed on Java on March ist, 
1942, and, after only a few days sporadic fighting, the Dutch 
surrendered. Never was so much face lost by so many in so 
short a time, and native opinion as a whole came out openly in 
support of the invader. Rohan Rivett, an Australian war 
correspondent, who landed on Java at this time in a gallant but 
abortive attempt to escape from Singapore, observes: “ We 
had abundant evidence during our. . . . journey that the bulk 
of the population welcomed the island’s conquerors, and were 
emphatically anti-European.”? Thus was collaboration born, 
not only among the masses but also amid the ranks of the 
political internees like Soekarno and Hatta, soon to be released 
by the Japanese.? 

1 So called after its Chairman, Dr. F. H. Visman. The full name was “‘ De Commissie 
tot Bestudeering van Staatsrechtelijke Hervormingen.” 

* Rohan Rivett : Behind Bamboo. 

3 Sjahrir and Sjarifoeddin were also released by the Japanese, but, greatly to their credit 


eschewed all forms of collaboration, and instead were active in the anti-Japanese 
underground movement. 
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In the years which followed, the Indonesians had ample 
opportunity to discover the clay feet and hob-nailed boots of 
their new idol, and by 1945 most of them were longing for 
his departure. Food shortage, religious, cultural, and personal 
interference by the kempeitai, and general mismanagement 
counted for far more than the offensive bearing of the occupation 
forces. Indeed, humiliating as it is to admit it, the Japanese 
tended rather to be admired for his colossal swagger and self- 
assertion because he, an Asiatic, was behaving in an even more 
“‘ European ” way than the Dutch themselves. And many of 
the unrulier spirits, under the skilled tuition of the Japanese- 
organized youth movement, proved adept copyists of their 
new masters. 

Carefully adjusting her tactics and timing to local circum- 
stances, Japan everywhere proclaimed independence—within 
the Co-prosperity Sphere—to the occupied lands. Burma and 
the Philippines received theirs in 1943, and in September 1944 
Indonesia was promised hers by Koiso, then Japanese Prime 
Minister. Various preparation committees were formed, and 
towards the end of July 1945, a final body, including Soekarno 
and Hatta, had been selected. On August gth (after the first 
atomic bomb had been dropped), Terauchi summoned these 
two for consultations to Saigon, and told them to prepare 
Indonesia to receive its independence on August 23rd. By 
the time they had returned to Batavia, on the 15th, liberation 
had indeed come, though hardly in the manner anticipated. 

Only those who went through it can fully appreciate the 
uncanny emptiness of the period immediately following the 
Japanese capitulation. The Allies, completely unprepared 
numerically to accept the instantaneous surrender of millions 
of men dispersed throughout an area several times the size of 
Europe, hesitated to expose themselves too quickly to the 
obvious possibility of revengeful treachery. Time, the Japanese, 
and the Allies all appeared to be standing still. Not so the 
Indonesians. 

Having at last received ‘their longed-for independence, they 
can hardly be blamed for consolidating it. The peasant 
population, dazed and bewildered by the nightmare which had 
passed, without, however, giving place to any normal awakening 
looked anxiously around for guidance. The native intelligentsia 
were ready and willing to provide it. Most of these, for the 
first time in their lives had held responsible posts under the 
Japanese regime, and dreaded the prospect of relinquishing 
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everything to the returning Europeans. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land Japanese-installed native 
administrators, food-controllers, and agents of all kinds stayed 
at their posts. It remained only to form a government, in 
which capacity the preparation committee could serve pro tem, 
and to proclaim the Republic. After a brief hesitation, Soekarno 
took the plunge. 

From this necessarily summarized account it can be seen that 
the new state is cast in an essentially Japanese mould. But it is 
quite unjust to infer therefrom that “ the fascistic origins of the 
so-called ‘ republic Indonesia’ are unmistakable.”* On the 
contrary, all the evidence suggests that the essential driving 
power behind the scenes today is the Indonesian peoples’ 
passion for self-expression, an urge which existed long before 
the Japanese invasion, though stubbornly suppressed by the 
Dutch. 

The English observer may perhaps derive illumination from 
the consideration of a remarkably similar case of a psychological 
impasse which occurred in our own modern history, namely in 
our dealings with Ireland. When, in the 1880’s, Mr Balfour 
attempted to “kill Home Rule by kindness ” he was making 
exactly the same mistake of trying to cure a spiritual complaint 
by economic medicines as the Dutch have made in Indonesia. 
In both cases the story was the same. For centuries the children 
had asked for bread and been given a stone; now after the 
glittering stone of independence had finally dazzled them into 
the belief that it alone provided the panacea they sought, they 
were belatedly offered bread. 

After a few disappointing years England began slowly to 
realize that “‘ kindness” would never kill Home Rule, but 
before any satisfactory alternative policy had been evolved the 
outbreak of the First World War afforded a welcome excuse for 
shelving the issue. England’s difficulty, however, became 
Ireland’s opportunity, and so the Irish Republic was born. To 
the English people, fighting as they were for their survival, 
the Easter Rising of 1916 seemed the basest form of treachery, 
to which the execution of the Sinn Fein leaders and the ruth- 
lessness that later characterized the Black and Tan reign of 
terror were obvious reactions. 

The Dutch story presents an almost complete parallel to this, 
and it is exceedingly difficult for the contemporary Hollander 
to regard President Soekarno as anything but a traitor. Nazi 
*Dr. Frans H. Visman: The Situation in Java, November 1945. 
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sympathisers in Holland received short shrift after the occupation 
as the recent trial of De Geer has demonstrated. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Dutch find it irksome to have to 
negotiate with collaborators in the Indies. Of course there is 
another side to the argument, but it is one that appeals essentially 
to the head rather than the heart. 

Ultimately Ireland had to be permitted to do as she wished. 
Once the war had been well and truly won, and passions 
calmed down, the English finally admitted the stupidity of 
trying to force their ideas on to a people so fundamentally 
different in culture, temperament, and religion. Many, it is 
true, remained incapable of viewing the situation from any 
angle other than the economic, and were at pains to point out 
to the Irish that, merely out of self-interest, they would be well 
advised to maintain the s/atus quo in their commercial relation- 
ships with England. All manifestations of nationalism, 
economic or cultural, provoked either merriment or gloomy 
prognostications of imminent collapse: the Irish obviously 
would never be able to govern themselves. 

The Dutch today are using identical arguments in connexion 
with the Indonesian Republic. The incompetence of its leader- 
ship, the artificiality of its “synthetic”’ Malay language, and 
its dependence economically on Holland are all regarded as 
axiomatic. Like ourselves a nation of shopkeepers, the Dutch 
seem utterly unable to grasp the simple fact that man does not 
live by bread alone. His creative instincts must have an outlet ; 
to thwart them is to court disaster, and leads almost inevitably 
to psychological distress. Doubtless, in the first flush of 
independence, an excessive importance may be placed on 
spiritual values, and the more mundane realities relegated for a 
while to the background. But it is quite beside the point to 
deduce therefrom that the people are not fit to govern them- 
selves. Nobody ever is, until he has already begun to do so. 

On the other hand it is impossible to view the immediate 
prospects of Indonesian rule with any high degree of equanimity. 
Freedom from external control is a prerequisite of responsible 
government, but it does not of itself ensure the existence of 
responsible government, properly so called. The fact remains 
that, to date, no independent Asiatic state has made conspicuous 
progress towards democracy. In Indonesia, as in Ireland, 
integration of very diverse elements has been achieved essentially 
on a negative basis, that of opposition to the alien ruling caste, 
and if this “anti” mentality persists when its justification has 
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passed away it will assuredly stultify the growth of the new 
nation. Moreover the situation is grievously complicated by 
the presence of a middle element in the form of the Eurasians, 
who, by virtue of the insecurity of their position between the 
upper and nether millstones, tend to extremism. Thus, like 
the “‘middle English” in Ireland, and for the same reasons, they 
may provide outstanding nationalist leaders, while others of 
their number are characteristically “‘ plus royaliste que le roi.” 

The Dutch have always been careful not to alienate the 
sympathies of the Eurasians, who comprise some 70 to 90 per 
cent of the so-called European population of the Indies, and 
have given them full equality, both in law, and, at least so far as 
government service is concerned, in opportunity, with full 
blooded Europeans.' Unfortunately, however, in placating the 
half-castes the Hollanders have offended the natives. Dutch 
and Eurasians, in that order, shared nearly all the best posts, 
Eurasians formed the rank and file of the civil service, and the 
native perforce took the rest. Hence arises the interesting 
anomaly that the Eurasian in Indonesia exhibits the traditional 
inferiority complex of the half-caste in only a comparatively 
mild form, while the native, hitherto relegated for the most 
part to the lowest level has become almost pathologically 
sensitive of his position. 

So far as the native is concerned, this acute sense of inferiority 
provides an obvious clue to much of his present hysteria and 
suspicion of Dutch motives. But what makes the situation so 
serious is that this same attitude of mind is reciprocated by the 
Dutch themselves, giving rise to what the Netherlands press has 
aptly termed a “ crisis of confidence.” Already before the war 
many Dutchmen, painfully aware that in a world of great-power 
politics they retained their empire only on sufferance, were 
developing a sort of small-nation complex.? While to the 
outside world it showed itself in a sense of permanent 
deferentiality, within the Indies where koppigheid was less 
restrained, it took the more aggressive form of unnecessarily 
tigid control and suppression. 

The particularly unfortunate course of the war, from the 
Dutch point of view, naturally aggravated matters. Long 
before the invasion of the Indies, Dutch prestige there had 


1 Dr. G. H. C. Hart, loc cit, stated: “I believe our system to be not only natural, but 
also politically wise : it has given us the support of many thousands of staunch Dutchmen 
who under another policy would have been malcontents, unhappy in the native camp and 
with a grudge against thé nation of their fathers.” —p.83. 

* Leonhard Huizinga’s short story Het Wilhelmus is a brilliant study of this. 
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suffered badly from the over-running of the mother country 
in May 1940. And, unlike the Americans in the Philippines or 
the British in Burma, the Dutch did not have the opportunity of 
regaining face by an overpowering display of military strength.’ 
At present a grave danger exists that the more reactionary 
elements in Holland will insist on using force against the 
Indonesians precisely for this reason if a suitable casus belli 
presents itself. 

In the last resort, therefore, what distinguishes the 
contemporary problem in Indonesia from the otherwise not 
dissimilar situations in India or Burma, is that in the former 
both sides are suffering from the same psychological disturbance. 
The intransigent behaviour alike of Indonesians and Dutch 
betrays all the symptoms of over-compensation for imagined 
inferiority, and the intense bitterness of both the hitherto 
suppressed nationalists and the frustrated contemporary Dutch 
reformers arises from the thwarting of their creative impulses. 

At the time of writing? the deadlock seems complete, and 
only a generous act of statesmanship, like that which Britain has 
recently performed with regard to India, can prevent serious 
deterioration. Unfortunately the Dutch do not feel sufficiently 
sure of themselves to take the step. 

Yet, could they but realize it, the weakness of the Dutch 
might in reality prove to be their strength. Indonesia must 
maintain contact with the West’ but dreads the idea of falling 
completely into the hands of any one major foreign power. If 
mutual trust could be established between the Indonesians and the 
Dutch, Holland, a small but extremely advanced European 
power, of itself incapable of dominating Indonesia, might yet 
complete the useful and not entirely unprofitable mission of 
bridging the gap which still separates Indonesia from the West. 
1 The position of the French in Indo-China is closely analogous to that of the Dutch in 
Indonesia in nearly all respects. 


® This article was written in June, 1947, i.e., before the Dutch attempted to settle 
the problem by force, but at the time of going to press no further comment can 
usefully be made. 

*If only because the West cannot afford to dispense with such contact, and will insist 
on maintaining it in some form or other. 
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INDIA AND THE FUTURE 


By JoHN CoATMAN 


AUGUST sth, 1947, witnessed the opening of what will 
sutely prove to be one of the fateful movements in human 
history. Naturally, the world’s attention hitherto has been 
concentrated on the events and persons of a swiftly developing 
drama, but now that power has been transferred from British 
hands we can ask ourselves what August 15th means to us and 
the British Commonwealth and the world at large. One thing 
is quite certain, and that is that what has happened in India 
will fire the imagination and stimulate the activities of subject 
peoples everywhere, whether inside or outside the British 
Commonwealth. 

Discussion of the consequences of August 15th for the 
general pattern of world relations begins appropriately with the 
region of which India herself is the centre, namely, the Indian 
Ocean. Extending eastward from the Persian Gulf and Africa 
to Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, and holding within its 
borders roughly a quarter of the human race, this is one of the 
key areas of the world, whether it is considered from the point 
of view of security and defence or of world communications. 
The heart of this region, both geographically and politically, 
India dominates its whole extent. Its north-western, northern, 
and north-eastern frontiers march with those of a fringe of 
Central Asian border countries, whilst in the extreme north- 
west, beyond the northern confines of Kashmir, its political 
sphere of influence under British rule touched the limits of 
Soviet Russia. In the north-west, Pakistan has a frontier with 
Persia through Baluchistan, and another with Afghanistan 
through the country of the hill tribes living between the 
administrative border of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Durand line. On the north, India has frontiers with 
Tibet and Nepal, and, finally, the Indian Empire, which, until 
about ten years ago, included Burma, had a frontier with Siam. 
To all these external relationships, with all their problems and 
responsibilities, the successor states of the now-vanished Indian 
Empire, that is, Pakistan, India, and Burma, are the heirs. Their 
landward neighbours thus extend the scope of the region of the 
Indian Ocean into eastern and central Asia, and, through its 
interests in the Persian Gulf, into the Middle East. Hitherto 
all this vast area, together with those other components of the 
British Empire, Malaya and Ceylon, has formed one defence 
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system based on British naval and Indian land power. For a 
century this has been one of the corner stones of world order 
and security, and now at a stroke it has all changed. The unity 
of India has gone, and British power can no longer operate in 
the Indian Ocean region decisively and unilaterally as it has 
done hitherto. 

Two important considerations must be borne in mind at 
this point. The first is that it is not only in India that British 
rule has lapsed. Burma also has become independent, and her 
future relations with the British Commonwealth cannot at 
present be foretold with any great certainty. Ceylon is to have 
Dominion status, but, no doubt, her defence will remain an 
imperial responsibility. In Malaya there are stirrings of political 
life more vigorous and directed towards more fundamental 
objectives than ever before. The Government’s policy there 
is to establish a strong central government and secure the 
basis of common citizenship among all the peoples who have 
their homes in the country. Clearly, their interests and opinions 
will increasingly influence the government of Malaya. However 
this may be, it is clear that the old unitary system of defence in 
the Indian Ocean region having been abolished, a new one 
must be built up, one which will depend on free and whole- 
hearted co-operation by three at least of the successor states of 
the old Indian Empire among themselves, and between them 
and Great Britain. No amount of good-will or of paper agree- 
ments or machinery of consultation will meet the needs of 
security in this area. Its defence cannot be ensured without 
British sea and air power, and Indian, Pakistani and Burma 
land forces and military potential of all kinds. Here, then, is a 
clear and urgent work awaiting the new governments. 

But at this point we come to the second of the two considera- 
tions to which reference was made above. The problem of 
defence in the Indian Ocean region has been greatly complicated 
by the partition of British India into two separate countries. 
In place of one country we have two completely independent 
countries, namely Pakistan and India, and in view of the present 
policy of some important Indian States, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that ultimately more than two independent 
countries will be formed out of the old India. This division of 
one country into two, or possibly more, independent states 
alters profoundly the part which she and her peoples were 
expected to play in Asia, the British Commonwealth, and the 
world, and seriously affects her whole economic and military 
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potential. Assuming for the moment that only the two 
Dominions of India and Pakistan will emerge finally, and that 
all the Indian States will adhere to one or other of them, no 
matter how amicable and cordial the relations may be between 
these two independent countries, the two together cannot 
equal the old united India in power and prestige. We can take 
for granted the fullest goodwill of the statesmen of the two 
Dominions and their earnest endeavours to establish a peaceful 
modus vivendi between their peoples. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the members of the majority community of a once 
united India, the Hindus, whether in India or in Pakistan, will 
continue to resent deeply the partition of the country. For 
them Pakistan must be always India irredenta, and this will 
poison relations between the two countries as long as the 
partition lasts. There is not one district in Pakistan, not even 
in the North-West Frontier Province or Sind in which there is 
no Hindu minority, whilst in some of them the minority is a 
material proportion of the total population. The truth is that 
the parts of what geography, economics, and 100 years of British 
tule have joined together into one country, have been put 
asunder by politics. There are no natural frontiers anywhere 
in the great sub-continent. The magnificent systems of commu- 
nications on which the life of the whole country depends have 
been planned and administered on a nation-wide scale, whilst 
such truly vital undertakings to the life of the whole country 
as the great systems of irrigation, find that partition not only 
impairs their efficiency but actually threatens their continued 
existence. All these things set up all manner of stresses and 
strains which must seriously impair the strength and stability 
of the two new dominions. A united India could have been 
an incalculably powerful force for stability and protection in 
Asia and in the world in general, and could have spoken with a 
mighty voice in the counsels of the United Nations. But India 
and Pakistan, in spite of their size and populations, will not 
rank, at any rate for years to come, among the greater powers, 
for partition has probably weakened each of them militarily 
more even than it has weakened them politically and economic- 
ally. The Indian Army has been divided between Pakistan and 
India, and neither of them has naval or air forces to be compared 
even with those of some of the smaller European powers. 
Thus we see that the break-up of the British hegemony in the 
Indian Ocean is accompanied by a fragmentation of the power 
of India inside that region, a fact which immensely complicates 
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the problem of building up a new system of defence. It is further 
complicated by the fact that the relations between the two 
successor states into which British India has been divided, and 
between them and their neighbours and colleagues in the former 
Pax Britannica in the Indian Ocean, will not easily admit of 
their combining into the effective defence system which is 
required. Recent, and, at the time of writing, continuing 
events have made it clear that both Indian and Pakistan will be 
too busily occupied for some time to come, with pressing 
measures of internal peace and security to be able to turn to the 
remoter matter of external defence, no matter how overriding 
its importance may be in the last analysis. Burma is in the same 
case, and it is not possible to say when.she, either, will be able 
to turn her attention to the question of her national defence. 
Of course, Great Britain is still actively interested in the Indian 
Ocean through Ceylon and Malaya, but it is obvious that no 
satisfactory new system of defence can be established there 
until India, Pakistan and Burma are able to play the fullest 
part consistent with their human and material strength. 

Yet another complication arises from the fact that the eyes 
of the successor states are turned, so-to-speak, in different 
directions. India and Burma must inevitably be concerned 
with the affairs of South Eastern Asia, but Pakistan’s interest 
in that region is more attenuated. Afghanistan, Persia, and the 
Persian Gulf and their affairs are more remote from India and 
Burma than they are from Pakistan which, in fact, will be 
closely and continuously concerned with the affairs of these 
places. Nevertheless, Pakistan must have some interest in 
South-Eastern Asia through Eastern Bengal, whilst India can 
certainly not be indifferent to what is happening in the Persian 
Gulf and the Middle East. For one thing, the Persian Gulf 
and its littoral countries are already, in this nascent air age, 
rapidly becoming the highway to India. Suez and the Red 
Sea will be replaced by Baghdad, Bahrain, and the Persian Gulf. 
Therefore, India’s and Pakistan’s relations with Persia and 
Iraq, the countries controlling the immediate air approaches 
from the west, will be of crucial importance. For another 
thing, neither India nor Pakistan have any known oil deposits 
of any real extent, being dependent for supplies on Persia and 
Burma. For this reason again they are bound to be concerned 
with what is happening in one of their great oil supplying 
regions. But Pakistan is in physical touch with both Afghanistan 
and Persia, and her contacts with these two countries will 
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increase for ideological as well as political and economic reasons. 
The government of Pakistan will probably take more interest 
in the Islamic countries lying to its west, from Afghanistan to 
Egypt, than in any of their eastern neighbours. Mr. Nehru, 
on the other hand, has been interested for many years in the 
subject of closer union of the Asian peoples. He sees India as 
the centre of Asia, the prime mover and principal organiser 
in any scheme of closer relations between Asian countries, 
whether on a regional or a continental scale. The Asian 
Conference which met at New Delhi from March 23rd to 
April 2nd this year was convened by the Indian Council for 
World Affairs, and was attended by representatives of practically 
every country in Asia except Japan. The Soviet-Asian republics 
sent fourteen delegates, a larger number than any other country 
excepting only Burma and Ceylon. The Conference was held 
nominally to discuss cultural problems, but, naturally, politics 
came in. Some of the Indian delegates made no secret of the 
leading part which they expected their country to play in schemes 
for closer union in Asia, but it is worth noting that the Chinese 
delegates did not see eye to eye with them in this matter, whilst 
the representatives of the smaller countries were not able to 
conceal a certain apprehension at the thought of their destinies 
being controlled by either or both of these potentially great 
powers. For, when the Conference took place, it was still 
generally assumed that India would remain one and united 
after achieving her independence. Significantly, the Moslem 
League was not represented at this Conference, and Pakistan 
is not likely to take any active part in organising any bloc or 
blocs, whether regional or continental, in Asia. But both India 
and Burma will continue to be interested in such matters, and 
so, as we see, Pakistan on the one side, and India and Burma 
on the other, will have their eyes turned in different directions 
as far as foreign interests are concerned. In one matter, however, 
they will certainly be united and that is in opposition to what 
they regarded as any manifestation of western imperialism, 
whether military or financial, in Asia. 

Naturally, any discussion of the effect of August 15th on 
world relations must take account of Russia. Whether India 
and Pakistan, or the latter alone, will perpetuate the political 
relations which have hitherto existed between British India and 
the Central Asian principalities of Chitral, Gilgit and Hunza 
Nagar, it is impossible to say at present. They were originally 
the responsibility of Kashmir, but, of course, that State was 
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unable to discharge that responsibility once the affairs of these 
remote places became mixed up with power politics of the last 
quarter of the rgth century, and a fortiori it will not be able 
to do so now. If Kashmir should decide to join Pakistan, it 
may be that the new Dominion will continue the relationships 
with these northern countries which had been established by 
the British Raj. However this may be, Pakistan and India can 
hardly avoid some dealings with Russia in Persia and the Persian 
Gulf. Russia’s search for additional oil resources has already 
given the Persian Government cause for apprehension, and 
any extension of Russian influence or power in that country 
would be a matter of lively concern to Pakistan and India. 
The same is true of any extension of Russian influence in 
Afghanistan. There, too, Pakistan and India have a joint interest. 
No one can pretend to know what the rulers of the Kremlin 
have in mind with regard to India, but the fact remains that, 
as Field-Marshal Lord Chetwode pointed out at a meeting of 
the East-India Association in January of this year, Russia has 
developed during the last 50 years three avenues of approach 
by rail through Afghanistan to India. Moreover, the belt of 
black cotton soil on the northern border of Chinese Turkestan 
can be turned over to wheat growing in one season, thus 
providing wheat for a large army within as many hundred 
miles of India as it used to be thousands some years ago. The 
North-West is, therefore, still the Achilles heel of India as 
far as invasion by land is concerned, and both India and 
Pakistan are equally concerned. 

But, in thinking of the relations between India and Pakistan 
and Russia, the extent to which Communism has made headway 
in the two Dominions is an important factor. It is not easy to 
be precise on this subject, although it can be said at once that 
in Pakistan there is very little, if any, Communism, and not 
much prospect of its extension. The greater part of the land of 
Pakistan is owned by peasant proprietors, who are, of course, 
the worst material in the world for Communism. Moreover, 
there are strong ideological reasons why the predominantly 
Moslem Pakistan should not be a good field for the spread of a 
system in which religion is bracketed with capitalism as “ Public 
Enemy No. 1.” Lastly, in Pakistan there are but few industrial 
centres, and thus hardly any urban proletariat which is the most 
fruitful ground for Communism. But in India the matter is 
more complicated. There are many large industrial centres in 
which Communism has already made some progress, whilst 
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the extreme Left Wing sections of Congress, which show signs 
of an intention to hive off from the parent body, will, no doubt, 
develop into a regular Communist Party. Even the rural 
population of India has been influenced by Communism and 
will probably be influenced by it still more extensively when a 
strong and well-organised Communist Party comes into 
existence. For, in many parts of India, unlike the greater part 
of Pakistan, land is owned by big land-owners and the cultivators 
ate either tenants, many of them rack-rented, or landless 
labourers. Against all this, the strongest influence in the 
Congress Party is exercised by the great industrialists and 
financiers. These and the great landowners will certainly fight 
resolutely against any extension of Communism, and their 
financial and economic strength will be reinforced by the power- 
ful social and religious sanctions of the caste system of the 
majority Hindu community. Communism in India will certainly 
come up against these strong anti-communist defences, and 
thus, although both India and Pakistan will wish and will strive 
to maintain the best possible relations with Russia, the governing 
systems and ruling classes of both the Dominions will not be 
such as to commend themselves to the Soviet rulers. 

Outside the region of the Indian Ocean, including in that 
term as we have done the landward neighbours of India and 
Pakistan, August 15th should not have any major international 
implications, at any rate, at first. India, Pakistan, and China 
ate major stars in the Asian constellation, and there is no doubt 
that when the internal conditions of the three countries become 
more stabilised and their strength both at home and abroad 
develops in consequence, their relations with each other will 
acquire considerable importance. In any case, the South China 
Sea must become an increasingly important region in world 
affairs, and both the two new Dominions, perhaps India more 
than Pakistan, will desire the closest and most friendly relations 
with its countries. Here they will come into direct contact with 
the U.S.A., and although they will both be anxious to establish 
the most friendly relations possible with that great power, they 
will both be exceedingly suspicious of anything in the shape of 
dollar diplomacy and economic penetration. Similarly, French 
and Dutch colonial policy in Indo-China and the Netherlands 
East Indies will come under their close scrutiny, more 
particularly, perhaps, that of India. 

But when all is said and done, India and Pakistan are, for the 
present, at any rate, Dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
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and as long as they remain Dominions they will no 
doubt use the existing Commonwealth machinery for consulta- 
tion and information in foreign affairs as do the other Dominions. 
It would be an interesting, but at this stage unprofitable 
occupation to speculate on the chances of either or both of the 
new Dominions retaining their membership of the Common- 
wealth. This, however, may be said in view of the strains and 
stresses set up by partition inside each of the new Dominions 
and in the relations between them. Informed opinion in both 
India and Pakistan will recognise that by staying in the Common- 
wealth the two new Dominions will give themselves the best 
chances of solving both their domestic problems, particularly 
the communal problems which are the fundamental ones, and 
also the problems of their diplomatic relations with each other. 
They will realise also that continued membership of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations will be an exceedingly strong 
inducement to the great Princes to join one or other of them, 
whilst all who realise that revolution and violence can no longer 
contribute anything of value to India’s life will also add their 
influence to the Commonwealth cause. To say more than this at 
the present moment would be mere speculation, but it is 
interesting to notice that the new Dominions are appointing High 
Commissioners to their sister Dominions, and both accepted 
an invitation by the Commonwealth Relation Conference con- 
vened by Australia in August at Canberra to hold preliminary 
discussions on the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

India has, and for many years has had, close relations with 
many parts of the British Commonwealth and Empire because 
her nationals are to be found in every one of the Dominions 
and in most of the Colonies. There are at least three and a half 
millions of them in other British countries. Over a million of 
these are in Burma, # million each in Ceylon and Malaya, over 
+ million in Mauritius, over } million in the West Indies, not 
far short of } million in South Africa, 85,000 in Fiji, 45,000 in 
Kenya, and so on. The majority of these Indians Overseas 
come from what is now the Dominion of India, but Pakistan 
is represented in all the Dominions and in most of the Colonies, 
notably in the West Indies. The great bulk of Indians overseas 
went as indentured labourers, but in every one of the lands 
to which they have gone there are among them a sprinkling 
of shopkeepers, artisans, agriculturists, and even professional 
men. Moreover, the Government of British India has had 
disputes, more or less bitter, with all the various Colonial and 
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Dominion Governments in respect of the treatment of Indian 
nationals. As far as the Colonies are concerned, causes of dispute 
have been now almost entirely eliminated. With the Dominions, 
too, except South Africa, the Governments of India and Pakistan 
will have no cause of quarrel because, although the entry of 
their people into Canada, Australia, and new Zealand is strictly 
limited, once they are admitted they receive the full rights of 
citizens. The last traces of discrimination were found in British 
Columbia, where, until two or three months ago, Indians were 
not admitted to the provincial franchise, which, of course, 
debarred them from the dominion franchise. This last 
discrimination, however, was abolished this year, and now the 
two black spots from the Indian point of view are South and 
East Africa. There is no need to go into details of the treatment 
of Indians in these places. In East Africa the Colonial Office 
has considerably improved the situation of late years, but in 
South Africa it is, if anything, deteriorating. It is well known 
that Mr. Nehru, when head of the Interim Government which 
preceded the partition, brought the question of South Africa’s 
treatment of Indian nationals before the United Nations, and 
India and South Africa have had no diplomatic relations with 
each other since 1946 when the Union Government adopted 
the Asiastic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act. 
The General Assembly of the United Nations passed a resolution 
last year asking South Africa and India to settle their dispute 
but correspondence published on August 19th and 20th this 
year by Mr. Nehru shows that no basis for agreement at present 
exists between them, and diplomatic relations remain in abeyance. 
Obviously, this is an anomalous position, and it is quite certain 
that as soon as India; and Pakistan too, are free from their 
present grave internal problems, one of the first things to which 
they will turn their attention will be the position of Indians in 
South Africa. It is quite certain, too, that at the next Imperial 
Conference there will be some very plain speaking on this 
subject, and India and Pakistan will undoubtedly find support 
from other members of the Conference, notably Ceylon, who 
will be there in her own right. Indeed, it is possible that by 
using existing machinery for inter-Commonwealth negotiation, 
India and Pakistan will achieve far more for their nationals in 
South Africa than ever the India Office could do for them in the 
days of the British Raj. But, no matter what happens as a result 
of their action, a new and critically important, perhaps a creative, 
chapter will be written in the constitution of the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations. Indeed, problems of emigration 
will be of the utmost urgency for India and Pakistan in the 
future. The population of the old undivided India was increasing 
by from 5 to 6 millions annually at the time of partition, and 
there will be a net increase of approximately 60 millions between 
1941 and 1951. India and Pakistan cannot support this vast 
increase of numbers ; emigration there must be, and the best 
outlets are in the British Empire. Imperial statesmanship will 
be taxed to its utmost to deal with this situation. 

Finally, the new patterns of world relationships and strategic 
dispositions bring India and Pakistan into relations of mutual 
help and support with South Africa on the one side and Australia 
and New Zealand on the other. One of the results of the recent 
wart has been some appreciation of the importance of regional 
needs and interests in defence policies, and the consequent 
desirability of organising our imperial policy on these terms. 
In the problems of the Indian Ocean, the interests of India, 
Pakistan, Africa, Australia and Great Britain are all conjoined, 
and there are thus the weightiest reasons for all concerned to 
make a whole-hearted attempt to reach some acceptable solution 
of the problem of Indians in South Africa. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the whole world stand to gain so much 
from the free and willing acceptance of membership of the 
Commonwealth by India and Pakistan, that people of good-will 
everywhere will watch with anxious interest the development of 
relations between the new Dominions and their sister countries. 
As far as Great Britain herself is concerned, the prospects for 
her future relations with India and Pakistan are more promising 
than they have ever been. She will have opportunities for 
sponsoring and helping them in the first difficult years of their 
independence, both inside and outside the Commonwealth, 
and these services can be accepted from a colleague. Nev erthe- 
less, there are certain difficult problems still outstanding, 
notably those arising out of the sterling balances, and Indian 
grievances in South and East Africa. To these will be added 
others from India’s and Pakistan’s future needs for emigration 
facilities inside the Empire. 

As these words are being written terrible events are 
happening in the Punjab, and the possibility of the friendly, 
trustful, and fruitfully co-operative intercourse between India 
and Pakistan, for which we all hope so earnestly, trembles in 
the balance. Despite all that has been said above concerning 
the meaning of August 15th for Great Britain, the British 
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Commonwealth, and the world, the instant, compelling tasks in 
foreign policy to which the two new members of the Society 
of Nations must devote themselves lie within the borders of 
the old India which they have replaced. The concept of a union 
of all India has gone. All the more reason, therefore, for 
replacing it with a policy of practical and loyal co-operation in 
all those fundamental activities which, in a nation state, fall to 
the central government—defence, communications, currency, 
trade policy, customs and excise, even, as far as possible, systems 
of education and law and order. These are not just words. 
It is the simple truth that unless India and Pakistan, by wise 
statesmanship and self-restraint, manage to restore as working 
atrangements the essentials of the economic and military unity 
of the former British India, whose children and heirs they are, 
they are doomed to frustration at home, weakness in British 
Commonwealth counsels, and impotence in the world at large. 
The restoration of such working arrangements is now the first 
priority of the foreign policies of India and Pakistan. With the 
Princes, too, both Dominions have many problems which are 
essentially problems of foreign policy, and until these and the 
others are settled, the two Dominions cannot attend to the many 
claimant duties in the outer world which are already knocking 
at their doors. 


BERLIN AND THE RUSSIAN ZONE 


By HEmNRICH FRAENKEL 


Since a winter of more than ordinary misfortune had turned 
into an uncommonly glorious summer, many a German (like 
Richard II) felt impelled to point to the cloudless sky and to 
remark on so generous an overdose of sunshine. “If only 
one could store this up for the winter ! ” was the sigh I heard 
again and again: and while the constant dread of the coming 
winter seemed incongruous enough when expressed by deeply 
tanned people basking in sunshine, it is, alas, only too grimly 
justified. I was soon to find that even in the Zone very little 
provision of fuel was being made, but in Berlin the position is 
still worse, and there are limits to what further inroads can still 
be made in the badly decimated timber-reserve of the Grunewald 
and the other surrounding woods and parks, some of which, 
like the Tiergarten, have practically ceased to exist. 
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While the intensity and constancy of sunshine this summer 
were apt to colour the visitor’s first impressions and to add a 
further touch of unreality to the complex German picture, there 
is always (and particularly in Berlin) the abundance of printed 
matter and the preponderance of “‘ show business ”’ to make any 
superficial impression more than usually deceptive. 

Of course, for well over a year now the production of printed 
matter and of shows has been among the few going concerns in 
Germany—f not the only one, and while in the Western Zones 
the production of newspapers and books is somewhat 
curbed by the shortage of newsprint and paper, there is 
no such impediment in the Eastern Zone where paper 
supplies are more generous; and certainly not in Berlin 
where the Occupation Powers are vieing with one another 
to put over their respective points of view, and where such 
ideological competition has resulted in generous paper 
allocations and in a glut of printed matter. Each of the 
Occupation Powers has its own more or less “ official ” organ 
among the fourteen or fifteen Berlin morning papers; all the 
others, as well as the two or three evening and Sunday papers, 
have some German party axe to grind. But there are also a 
great many periodicals, by no means all political; there are 
Weeklies, Fortnightlies, Monthlies, Quarterlies, Art Magazines, 
Women’s papers, Sports journals galore, and all with larger 
circulations than were ever dreamed of in normal times. (A 
new fortnightly chess magazine, selling at 50 Pfg. (3d.) has a 
circulation of 30,000 in Berlin alone.) 

Similarly, there is an abundance of shows of every kind and 
quality, and in this respect Berlin is, even now, one of the liveliest 
cities in Europe, though there is no (legitimate) night life, and 
shows have to start around 6 or 6.30, so as to give people a chance 
to catch the last Underground or S. Bahn. The Berliners have 
two good opera houses to choose from, and any number of 
concerts and stage-shows (from classical drama to modern 
American farce), cabarets, and cinemas. Film production seems 
to be the first German industry properly to get on its feet, and 
the end of this year should mark the completion of the first 
thirty or so of the new German productions, some of which are 
quaintly original and rather good, although (or maybe because) 
they have to be inexpensive enough to pay their way on the 
home market or even in the home-Zone. 

There are two reasons for all this very partial prosperity : 
people wish to escape into a dream-world; and there is little 
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else they can spend their money on. It is rather a case of having 
circuses for the lack of bread. 

There are, of course, many other things people can (and do) 
spend their money on, if they have enough of it: the Black 
Market. Everybody uses it, and has got to use it to subsist. 
Legitimate expenditure such as rations, rent, fares, amusements, 
should average little more than M.150 (just under £4) per month. 
Everything else goes on the Black Market: which means that 
a M.so00 a month family can eat their fill about once a month, 
and one with M.1000a month about once a week. (But M.1000 
a month net, after deduction of nearly as much income tax, is 
considered a very substantial salary, roughly corresponding to 
the status of a £2000 a year man in this country). When there 
is no money left, people sell (or swap for food) their remaining 
valuables and household goods. But most people have little 
left by now, even those lucky enough not to have been bombed 
out during the war. 

The general deterioration, mentally no less than physically, 
seems well described by what a friend told me: “ Last year we 
had still some reserves in our bodies, in our larders, and in our 
faith. Now we have nothing left.” The loss of faith seems 
worst of all. When I first revisited Berlin eighteen months ago, 
I found less defeatism there than anywhere else in Germany. 
The Berliners had retained their sense of humour, and they 
hoped to rebuild their city and earn a reasonable living before 
very long. When I went there again last winter, 1 found much 
though not all of their self-confidence gone. This time it 
seemed to have vanished. With the rubble of Berlin still very 
much where it was two yeats ago—there just isn’t enough 
machinery to clear it away—I found most Berliners resigned to 
see this state of things perpetuated during their life-time. They 
are now metely out to grab what they can for themselves, and 
the mere struggle to subsist absorbs almost all their thoughts 
and energies. 

The moral deterioration is indeed most remarkable and 
appalling. Almost everybody cheats and steals, not excluding the 
police whose reluctance to catch criminals is said to be only 
equalled by their eagerness to relieve harmless foragers of a 
few pounds of dearly bought fruit or vegetables. They call it 
“ confiscation ” and generally give a receipt, but the Berliners 
call it sheer robbery. One cannot escape these stories about 
more or less ill-fated foraging expeditions into the countryside ; 
it is the one thing people are really interested in. 
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Aren’t they interested in politics ? The professional 
politicians are. (The would-be politicians even more). But the 
mass of the people less than ever. They seem to be fed to the 
teeth with it and call most of their party leaders blundering fools 
and parasitical Bomzen living on the fat of the land. 

The reflection on honesty is certainly not fair. Most 
German politicians are relatively honest. (They take themselves 
far too seriously to be otherwise). Yet, like the Bourbons, 
German party politicians have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. They are, most of them, as intransigent as ever, as 
unwilling to compromise, and as readily inclined to apply the 
yard-stick of personal vituperation and recrimination. And 
that applies to most of them on both sides of the fence dividing 
East and West; and if some of them were humble enough to 
plead apprenticeship in the gentle art of democracy, they could 
all certaintly claim the mitigating circumstance that their masters 
are not exactly giving them a shining example of democratic 
behaviour, and that too applies to either side of the fence—or 
the Jron Curtain as it has come to be called. 

I found the “Iron Curtain ” a state of mind rather than a 
physical obstacle, and I found it a vicious circle too. Heaven 
knows the Russians are not exactly trusting by nature, and their 
suspiciousness, encouraged by recent history, is frequently 
nourished afresh, which in turn makes them employ methods 
apt to provoke yet more reaction. Take the case of the “‘ mass 
deportations ” earlier this year when Berlin went wild with the 
story that many thousands, that night, had been picked up at a 
moment’s notice and deported to Siberia. In point of fact, a 
few hundred specialised technicians had been taken to do some 
jobs near the Oder which, many months earlier, they had 
contracted to do. Whether or not they had signed under 
pressure, I do not know, but the fact remains that they were 
picked up at night, thus creating the exaggerated rumours 
which found only too willing listeners and disseminators. I 
asked a prominent Communist why on earth the Russians 
cannot act like the British, when they employ Herr Messer- 
schmidt, or the Americans when they ship some I. G. Farben 
chemist. Why pick them up at night ? Why not send them a 
note: “‘ With reference to their undertaking of such and such a 
date, would they please report at Svettiner Bahnhof next week at 

such and such a time ?” I got the surprising answer that, if so 
much warning were given, no man would report, and they would 
all nip across the Zone border. I do not know if they would, 
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but the Russians think so and act on that assumption, and the 
resulting rumour-mongering obviously tends to confirm and 
strengthen their suspicion. They are well aware (and resentful) 
of the panicky fear they inspire in most “‘ Western ” Germans, 
particularly those with a “ bourgeois” background. Of this I 
had frequent evidence this summer when there were some stupid 
but irrepressible rumours about the impending evacuation of 
Berlin by the British and Americans, and when dozens of 
Berliners, in a hushed voice, asked me the same fearful question 
“ Are we to be left alone with them °?” (I know at least one 
family fairly comfortably off in a Western suburb and actually 
striving, at great inconvenience and expense, to move to 
Frankfurt or Munich, merely so as to avoid any risk of being 
“ left alone with them ”’.) 

Of such distorted views I had some further evidence when, 
preparing my own little trip into the Soviet Zone, I met with 
much incredulity and not a few warnings at my rashness to 
embark on so precarious a venture. But I was soon to find that 
on the other side of the fence one can meet with just as distorted 
views of the Western Zones. In this respect, indeed, as a mental 
barrier, the “ Iron Curtain ” is a formidable proposition. Asa 
physical obstacle I found it non-existing, and the Russian 
authorities gave me all facilities to take a Berlin car on a week’s 
tour through large parts of Brandenburg and Saxony. They 
gave me a conducting officer for the round-trip from Berlin, 
and yet another one to take me from Leipzig to Dresden, and 
while these two helpful and unassumingly charming young men 
made all travel arrangements most efficiently, they did not lack 
the tact of letting me have “‘ unchaperoned ” talks with Germans; 
moreover, I made two further outings into the Eastern Zone, 
completely independent day-trips, on which I used the car of a 
Berlin friend, quite unaccompanied by Russian officers or 
officials. 

I found Leipzig true to its reputation of having more of its 
rubble cleared away than any other of Germany’s badly bombed 
cities. Iwas glad to learn that two million volumes of the 
famous Deutsche Biicherei, as well as the million volumes of the 
University Library, are undamaged. Leipzig seems well on the 
way to recovering its traditional fame as a great centre of book 
production (though it seems unlikely that it will ever again 
enjoy the predominant position occupied in the centralised book 
trade of pre-war Germany). However, it speaks well for the 
capacity of the remaining Leipzig presses that since the surrender 
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40 million books have been produced (half of them text-books 
for the new Einheitsschule), and at least two or three times as 
many volumes have been printed on reparation account for 
Russia. 

This, to a certain degree, is said to be typical for the general 
industrial situation (for which no official figures are available). 
The Russians have taken away much machinery and many 
complete factories on reparation account. But what remains is 
working at full pressure, 25°% for the German market and 75% 
for reparation, of which just about enough is being quietly 
“deviated” to the Black Market to even things out on a 
fifty/fifty basis. People are quite candid about this, and I found 
it confirmed at Meissen, the picturesque little town near Dresden 
where the famous “ Dresden china” is being produced as 
beautifully as ever. 

One of the most significant points about the Eastern Zone 
is the fact that, with bank accounts frozen and black market- 
eering not quite as easy as in the West, whoever wants 
to eat must work, with little chance for indulging a social 
superiority-complex in idleness, as so many students still do in 
the West, and even more would-be-students who have failed 
to get admitted to the already overcrowded universities. In the 
Eastern Zone there is no such overcrowding, because the social 
strata which would provide it, are being severely handicapped ; 
indeed, they are being victimised, and there can be no doubt 
that the Russians, as well as the zealous $S.E.D. authorities, are 
going too far in this matter of “‘ curbing the bourgoisie.” Even 
if a person’s political record is blameless enough, the mere 
accident of birth and a “ bourgeois ” background are a grave 
enough handicap for obtaining anything but menial work, let 
alone entry to the universities. Such routine discrimination is 
causing much grievance and frequently defeats its own object, 
inasmuch as the innocent victimisation of blameless people 
cannot but embitter them and make opponents out of people 
who originally were only too willing to co-operate. After 
two years of this, it would seem to be about time to stop taking 
the routine formula “ Every proletarian a saint—every bourgeois 
a swine ” for granted, and to start separating the wheat from the 
chaff in the various strata, and strictly according to a person’s 
merit, rather than his background. 

Yet there is something rather grand in what the Rector of 
Leipzig University described to me as a complete soziale 
Umschichtung. The majority of students recently matriculated 
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have a working class background, and 40% are women. At one 
of the new institutes (at the Ferdinand Lasalle Schule in Leipzig), 
designed to prepare specially selected products of elementary 
schools for the universities, 1 was much impressed by the 
eagerness and brightness of the young men and women, picked 
for. their proletarian background no less than their talents. 
The fact that well over 90% of them were members of the S.E.D. 
was explained with the assurance that the Christian Democrats 
and the Liberals were repeatedly asked to provide suitable 
candidates, but just haven’t got many young people with the 
working class background obligatory for these courses. 

As to the young generation, the new Evnheitsschule is to give 
all children (irrespective of their parental purse) precisely the 
same chance of education, by starting them alike and by means of 
“horizontal transitions” giving them opportunities to drop 
an unpalatable subject for a more congenial one, thus finding 
their own niche and, if specially gifted, getting further chances 
for higher education. Vocational training (from 15 to 18) is 
provided with an additional 12 hours per week of ordinary 
schooling and a repeated opportunity of transition to Secondary 
Schooling. Religious teaching is strictly a matter for the 
Church, but no child, according to the new law, may be deprived 
of it against the parents’ wishes ; and I found it remarkable that 
in a rural district never known to be particularly religious, 95% 
of the children were attending scripture class in accordance with 
the wishes of their parents. 

On a visit to the Oderbruch I had an opportunity of seeing the 
“land reform ’”’ at work. This is a district 50 miles east of Berlin 
and much devastated in the final stage of the war as well as 
through the severe spring floods of this year. I went to a little 
village (Gorgas) which, three or four months earlier, had still 
been under 6 feet of water. Yet, it had meanwhile been largely 
rebuilt ; the fields were in full bloom ; cattle, horses, and some 
agricultural machinery of the local Co-op had been restocked ; 
and a few thousand chickens provided. 

At this little place, formerly one single estate, there are now 
some 160 Neusiedler and their families settled, each on a few 
acres of his own, and, while they still had a great many difficulties 
to complain about (particularly lack of machinery and chemicals), 
they hope to make a much better living in a year or two, and 
even now they can just live and meet their quota of deliveries. 

These quotas must be strictly adhered to, and in another 
village I attended a meeting of Russian and German authorities 
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reprimanding local farmers for having not come up to scratch 
with their deliveries. But the farmers had a chance of stating 
their difficulties—chiefly lack of transport and machinery—and 
it was decided, as far as possible, to meet their needs. 

Being no agricultural expert I listened to the objections of 
C.D.U. and L.D.P. critics against the (largely S.E.D.-sponsored) 
land reform. Most of these agricultural experts maintain that 
a routine division of the soil must be unfair as well as 
uneconomical, and that the far more sensible and appropriate 
Kolkhox system was not adopted, merely on account of the 
Communists’ reluctance to do anything that might be construed 
as imitation of Soviet methods. 

Summing up my impressions of this short visit, the main 
negative point, to my mind, is the narrowmindedly routine 
discrimination against the “ Bourgeoisie” coupled with other 
unpleasantly coercive aspects (most of them avoidable). 

On the positive side it might be said that the food and fuel 
situation, though precarious, is slightly better than in the West. 
(At any rate the scanty rations are being met). Moreover, 
there is considerably more evidence of a constructive policy and 
more practical purpose, and it seemed rather significant that on 
the Leipzig-Berlin road, | saw more factories, houses, cottages 
actually being built than one would normally encounter in 
1,000 miles of travelling in the West. 

A word on the Russians’ almost embarrassingly anxious 
desire to please, and to smooth the visitor’s path. In Dresden, 
I was put up at a former Royal Sch/oss with a fantastic assortment 
of knicknacks, old masters and family portraits. As 1 was 
unpacking my toothbrush in the splendour of what seemed to 
be the erstwhile Royal Suite, my charming young conducting 
officer rushed in, beseeching me to move at once. He had just 
discovered that this was merely the second-best suite in the 
Schloss. At supper (around midnight) I made a chance remark 
about being an ardent chess player with never an opportunity 
yet of meeting one of the redoubtable Soviet players. Forthwith, 
the best available player was whisked to the spot. Back in 
Berlin, 1 found it far from easy to get an opportunity of 
retaliating for so much hospitality. Russians seem to prefer 
being hosts rather than guests. They should be less shy in this 
respect. A more regular exchange of civilities as well as of 
mutual information might do a power of good. 
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INTERNATIONAL VOTING 
PROCEDURES 
By H. R. G. GREAVES 


So much attention has been directed to the Great Power 
veto in the Security Council that it is surprising how little 
dispassionate examination there has been of it in relation to the 
general subject of international voting procedures. It is, no 
doubt, all to the good that public attention should have centred 
upon the issue of greatest practical importance. For what is 
recognised as essential is a United Nations Organisation that can 
be relied on to work in an emergency, and such reliance 
cannot be placed in a committee which can be prevented by a 
single vote from taking any decision at all. But the veto clearly 
rests in part on the precedents of past practice in international 
bodies. It calls, therefore, for examination against the back- 
ground of customary international voting procedures. These 
show more variety than is generally realised. In particular, 
some conclusions may be drawn from them about the conditions 
in which majority decision—the only alternative, of course, to 
unanimity or “the veto ”—can operate. 

The ability of U.N.O. to achieve its main purpose, however, 
depends on other considerations than those of procedure. 
That main purpose is “ to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war’’, and by the effectiveness of the Organisation 
for achieving that purpose it will be judged, whatever may be 
its value in other ways. Now success here, it is argued, depends 
on agreement among the Great Powers. If they agreed peace 
is assured, for they have the necessary strength to enforce it ; 
while disagreement between them removes the only foundation 
of security for only a Great Power has the resources for modern 
warfare. Thus the Great Power veto is no more, the argument 
runs, than the recognition of political reality. It may be, 
nevertheless, that something less than Great Power unanimity 
would suffice to bring enough force to bear to deter or overcome 
an aggressor and so to maintain the peace. If so, questions of 
majority organisation, once more, become relevant. 


II 
With that preliminary, and before going on to consider such 
other voting procedures, past and present, it may be as well to 
have a closer look at that which has been established for the 
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Securii cil. Here it is necessary to make a threefold 
distinct: etween matters of procedure or administration, 
measures ciliation or recommendations for pacific settle- 
ment, anc Jl» measures of enforcement. 

The firs ory is governed by a simple majority of any 
seven of the . 1 members of the Council, which amounts 


to approxim..ely a two-thirds majority vote. The four 
sponsoring Governments made clear in a statement at San 
Francisco that : 

“ This means that the Council will, by a vote of any seven of its members, 
adopt or alter its rules of procedure; determine the method of selecting 
its President ; organise itself in such a way as to be able to function continu- 
ously ; select the times and places of its regular and special meetings ; 
establish such bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the 
performance of its functions; invite a member ‘of the Organistion not 
represented on the Council, to participate in its discussions when that 
Member’s interests are specially affected; and invite any state when it is 
a party to a dispute being considered by the Council to participate in the 
discussion relating to that dispute.” 


From this it is clear that matters of substance cannot enter into 
this category. Its limitations are strengthened by the further 
ruling that in cases of doubt as to whether a procedural vote 
should apply decision shall be taken by the qualified majority 
necessary for all non-procedural matters. But there is nothing 
to prevent a wider interpretation being made by future 
agreement. 

Decisions relating to the pacific settlement of disputes are 
subject to the Great Power veto. That is to say they require 
at least seven affirmative votes which must include those of 
all the permanent members. There is a proviso, however : 
“a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting”. The Council 
is governed by these stipulations when it wishes to decide to 
consider or discuss a dispute or situation, to institute an investi- 
gation, to recommend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment, or to recommend terms of settlement. But they 
are of some ambiguity. Can a Great Power which is not a 
party to a dispute prevent such measures ? It would seem so, 
but the already mentioned statement by the four sponsoring 
Powers asserts that “no individual member of the Council 
can alone prevent consideration and discussion by the Council 
of a dispute or situation brought to its attention”. The 
statement goes on: 

“Beyond this point, decisions and actions by the Security Council may 
well have major political consequences and may even initiate a chain of 
events which might, in the end, require the Council under its responsibilities 
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to invoke measures of enforcement. . . This chain of events begins when 
the Council decides to make an investigation, or determines that the time 
has come to call upon states to settle their differences, or makes recommenda- 
tions to the parties. It is to such decisions and actions that unanimity 
of the permanent members applies, with the important proviso, referred 
to above, for abstention from voting by parties to a dispute.” 


It is clear, at least, that a Great Power which is a party to a 
dispute cannot prevent investigation and recommendation. 
In this field the Charter appears at its weakest. 

The third category, enforcement action, is again clear. 
Here a decision can only be taken with the concurrence of all 
the Great Powers, whether parties to the dispute or not. 

Such is the veto which is held to undermine the quality 
most essential for an effective peace system—the assurance that 
a definite lead will be given by the highest international authority 
with reasonable speed after the emergence of a threat to the 
peace. Much more, of course, is needed than the giving of a 
lead. But the last stage, that of action, cannot be reached until 
after the preliminary stage of adjudication and decision as to 
appropriate action. If this has been passed and international 
authority has been able to give the lead, despite possible minority 
obstruction, “the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defence ” proclaimed in Article 51 would become in fact 
enforcement action—in default of further Security .Council 
decisions. 

When this position is compared with that which prevailed 
under the League system, the differences appear to lie more in 
theory than in fact. It was at first the habit to claim that the 
potentialities of action of U.N.O. were much greater than 
those of the League because it had been given “teeth and 
claws”, as though the Military Staff Committee and the obliga- 
tion imposed on members to prepare joint measures of a military 
character provided some guarantee that they would be used. 
There may be, it is true, a certain deterrent influence in the 
existence of such machinery ready for use; although if a 
country contemplating aggression can comfort itself with the 
knowledge that it can forbid its use, the significance of such 
preparations is greatly lessened. It can be said, however, that 
there is a greater probability that action will be taken if plans 
are made beforehand, even if nothing more than that can be 
said. Had the wishes of France in 1919 resulted in the establish- 
ment of a similar joint staff body attached to the League Council, 
there can be small doubt that military collaboration against a 
renewed German aggression would have been easier. It is 
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probable too that the existence of such preconcerted plans would 
have encouraged the countries which in the outcome were 
victimised in isolation to co-operate in resistance. But the 
existenceofsuch instruments is noassurance of thewill to usethem. 

The principal difference froni the League lies in the much 
greater contrast between the rights of great and of small powers. 
The latter have considerably less influence. For one thing, the 
Assembly, where they predominate, is given no competence 
in matters of security. For another, they haveunequal voting rights 
in the Security Council; indeed the principle of majority voting has 
in all matters been applied to them. While in theLeague Council 
it was theoretically possible for one small power to impose 
a veto, in the Security Council this requires the votes of five. 

Thus it may be seen that the first object, certainty—or even 
probability—of United Nations action to maintain security, is 
no more assured than it was by the League. The fact that all 
Great Powers are members may mean that it is stronger than 
the League if they accept the same fundamentals of political 
behaviour; it may mean that it is weaker, if they do not, 
because any action connected with security can be even more 
easily stultified by the veto of any one of them. For it is 
weakened—telatively to the League as well as absolutely—by 
the greater emphasis on the principle of unanimity where the 
Great Powers are concerned than is to be found in Article XV 
of the Covenant, particularly as this was reinforced by the 
decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice in the 
Anglo-Turkish dispute. This is true even though it is 
strengthened by the exclusion of the unanimity principle where 
Small Powers are concerned. This last fact, taken alone, would 
mean a great step forward in the direction of international 
government from the formal provisions of the Covenant, 
though less so from the practice which had been growing up 
in the League, and especially in the Assembly, of submitting 
matters to committees which could decide by majority and whose 
reports were subsequently invariably accepted by the Assembly. 
Moreover, apart from security procedure, the majority principle 
also applies in U.N.O. in, for example, the Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council, where the votes of great and 
small powers count equally in form, though not of course in 
reality. But in the field of security the unanimity principle 
applied to the Great Powers means a more marked absence of 
any guarantee of authoritative international leadership at the 
most important point—a situation likely to endanger peace ; for 
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INTERNATIONAL VOTING PROCEDURES 


now, more than ever, it is precisely the Great Power which 
alone can really threaten war. 

Is the second principal need of an effective security system 
better met by U.N.O.—that of agreement among the Great 
Powers ? The most that can be said is that they are all in it, 
and that given the will to peace the existence of its machinery 
provides a means by which agreement can be speedily reached. 
The machinery constitutes a recognition of the need to agree— 
indeed, as has been said, it is built on the assumption that, 
unless there is active co-operation between all the Great Powers, 
security machinery will not work—trather than on any willing- 
ness on the part of the Great Powers to forego the legal right 
which the anarchic theory of national sovereignty gives them to 
reject the verdict of the rest of the world, or on any willingness 
to bind themselves to agreement in advance. Indeed, they show 
a nervousness about permitting any international opinion to be 
expressed officially which is itself an implied recognition of 
supernational authority. In the League it was possible for the 
weight of opinion voiced in the Assemby to be brought to bear. 
In U.N.O. the Assembly is precluded from considering a matter 
taken up by the Council, and, in sum, there is clearly less advance 
commitment on the part of the Great Powers. 


III 


Experience of the working of international institutions 
before 1939 had already produced much evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion with the working of the unanimity principle. Considerable 
inroads had been made into it. Some succeeded, some failed, 
others were in contemplation. The Assembly resolution of 
1936 inviting views on methods of improving the operation 
of the Covenant produced answers from seventeen governments 
favouring modification of the unanimity rule. The U.S.S.R. 
was among those which proposed some form of majority 
decision under the sanctions Article 16. France and Great 
Britain joined the Soviet Union and eight others in 
recommending that parties to a dispute should not vote under 
Article 11. Examples could be multiplied. A few even favoured 
a qualified majority for recommending revision of treaties. 
The Montreaux Convention contained provision for revising 
important Articles by a qualified majority—three-quarters of 
the Black Sea Powers. 

What did such experience suggest as the conditions of replacing 
the unanimity rule by some form of majority ? They are two. 
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The first takes us into the field of basic democratic principle. 
In the development of democratic institutions the idea that a 
majority rather than a unanimity was the means of expressing 
the general will grew out of practical necessity rather than 
from any acknowledgement in theory of the right of the 
majority to speak for the whole. It is no less axiomatic in 
international than in national affairs that a group only accepts 
the idea that its will can be defined for it by a majority when it 
is united on fundamentals. Given agreement on general 
purposes and confidence that all alike share a common end, to 
accept the view of the majority as to the best means of attaining 
it becomes a matter of convenience. Since procedure does not 
involve principle it can be safely left to a majority vote. Better 
achieve the end even by disagreeable means than not achieve 
it at all. But that is only true if the end far outweighs the means 
in importance. So important, for instance, are the general 
purposes for which the Universal Postal Union exists, and so 
disadvantageous the alternative of leaving the Union, that it 
has even proved possible to enforce revision of its convention 
by majority. The more clearly the purpose of an international 
organisation can be defined and agreed, the more does decision 
become a matter of technical interpretation or of “ procedure.” 

The second is the need to find an acceptable measure for 
expressing in terms of voting power the real inequality of 
importance of member-states. Here international society is 
still fumbling after a generally satisfactory formula, and were 
one to be found it might well prove to be the biggest step 
towards the organisation of international government. Many 
have been tried, and some have proved sufficiently lasting to 
merit attention. 

It is clear at once that “the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its members” has proved too unrelated to the 
facts of international society to offer it a workable basis, or 
indeed to survive the opening paragraphs of the Charter. 
Nowhere is the principle more consistently flouted than in the 
United Nations system itself, which starts its constitution by 
proclaiming it. But that is not to say that the only distinction 
found therein—that between Great Powers and the rest—goes 
more than a very small way towards providing an acceptable 
alternative. 

Of little more value is the method by which the greater 
significance of certain powers is recognised by according votes 
to their colonies. Where, as in the British Commonwealth, 
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INTERNATIONAL VOTING PROCEDURES 


colonies have become independent states it is of course irrelevant, 
though other countries often enough profess an inability to 
understand this, and make it the basis for claims to additional 
representation themselves. It was on the argument that 
something less than independence marked the relations between 
the Dominions and the United Kingdom, and marked the Latin 
American states in relation to the U.S.A., that separate 
recognition in the United Nations was given to the two Soviet 
Republics of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. This affords an 
extension of the practice adopted much earlier by the Universal 
Postal Union. This gave separate recognition, for instance, 
to French Indo-China, to Algeria, to the remaining French 
colonies, as a group, to the island possessions of the U.S.A. 
and to the Philippines, thus conferring four votes on the French 
and three on the United States. Variants of this were also 
adopted in such bodies as the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the International Office of Public Health, the 
International 'Telecommunications Union, the Metric Union, 
and some others. Although this is some mitigation of the 
unrealities of state equality, the possession of overseas territories 
is no reliable index of relative importance; it -would give 
Portugal more votes than Russia or China. 

Plural voting has sometimes been made proportionate to 
financial contribution. There are again many examples and 
variations. The Institute of Agriculture was typical. Here 
there were five classes, each state being free to select to which 
it would belong. While votes increased in arithmetic progres- 
sion, the units of subscription increased in geometric 


_ progression. Thus the first class had five votes for sixteen 


units, the second four for eight, and so on. In other cases, 
while such relativity was maintained, states were not free to 
select their class but had it determined by the original agreement 
or by relation to some such factor as the size of their population. 
While there is an obvious justice in this general principle, its 
weakness lies in the fact that willingness or ability to pay larger 
contributions is not a measure of right to influence. On the 
other hand, if the allocation of financial responsibility for 
U.N.O. were taken*also as the scale of voting power, the result 
might not prove unreasonable. Approximate examples of the 
result would be: United Kingdom fifteen votes, United States 
twenty-five, South Africa two. 

The attempt has also been made to relate voting power to 
interest. A pre-war example was afforded by the International 
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Sugar Organisation, where yotes were alloted in accordance 
with a country’s interests, whether as exporter or importer, 
in the sugar trade. The United Kingdom and United States 
had seventeen votes each as importing states, compared with 
ten for Cuba, three for France, five for the Soviet Union, nine 
for the Netherlands, etc., as exporters. A more recent case 
is the complicated voting procedure established by the Bretton 
Woods agreement for the control of the International Monetary 
Fund. By this “‘ Each member shall have 250 votes plus one 
additional vote for each part of its quota equivalent to 100,000 
United States dollars.” That is the basic provision although 
it is subject to adjustment according to the purchase and sale 
of foreign currency holdings. Since the quota varies from one 
million or less to the United States quota of 3,175 million, 
the British quota of 1,300 and the Russian of 1,200, it would 
appear that voting power ranges from 260 to 32,000. 

There have also been more arbitrary assertions of inequality. 
The European Commission of the Danube set up by the Treaty 
of Versailles contained representatives of only Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Rumania, although other interested states 
could be admitted if the former unanimously agreed. Again, 
on the Central Commission for Navigation of the Rhine, another 
Versailles creation, while Belgium, Britain, Italy and Switzerland 
were given two votes each, France had five, Germany four, 
and Holland three. ; 


IV 

The first conclusion to be drawn from past experience is 
both that inequality of voting power is likely to prove a condition 
of agreement by the larger and more important countries to 
submit to any: kind of majority decision, and that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of finding a formula for such 
inequality. Perhaps it may also be said that the more closely 
such a formula can be related to technical considerations the 
more likely is it to prove acceptable. A lesson may be learnt 
from the method by which the International Labour Organisa- 
tion solved the problem of determining which were the powers 
of chief industrial importance entitled umder the Treaty of 
Versailles to permanent membership of its Governing Body. 
The formula adopted was weighted according to the total 
industrial population ; the proportion of the industrial to the 
total population; mechanical power; length of railways in 
proportion to area; merchant marine tonnage; volume of 
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commerce, etc. Such a formula is not without difficulties so 
far as its origination is concerned, but its great virtue is that 
once established it can be applied by technical, statistical means 
without giving rise to diplomatic negotiation or raising issues 
of policy and principle. Some such formula is necessary for 
determining contributions to international expenses, and there 
is no reason why it should not be found for determining votes. 

Secondly, agreement to submit to majority decision was 
confined before the war to relatively unimportant matters. 
While it had become the rule for procedural business and 
administration, for elections such as those of judges on the 
Permanent Court or of non-permanent members of the Council, 
and for committee work, it had rarely extended beyond these 
fields. Where it entered into matters of substance, such as the 
drawing up or amendment of conventions, these were usually 
merely recommendations, carrying no obligations with legal 
sanction, though sometimes with political or moral sanction, 
and in any case subject to formal ratification before attaining 
validity. And since any state was free to refrain from ratifying 
a convention or accepting a recommendation the fact that 
these could be decided by a majority vote did not mean that 
they necessarily were so in practice. On the contrary the need 
for unanimity in ratification or acceptance ‘is apt to extend 
backwards to influence the stage of drafting, for it is generally 
thought that there can be little value in drawing up documents 
that are not accepted. To a considerable degree, however, 
experience would seem to belie this notion. Strongly contested 
conventions, for instance, which have passed against big 
minority votes in the Conferences of the I.L.O., the Pan- 
American Union and other bodies have secured wider ratification 
on many occasions than conventions which have been originally 
accepted with little or no dissent. Sometimes this has been 
because compromise has made the latter less valuable pieces 
of work. Thus, if the power to impose legal obligations by a 
majority decision scarcely existed, the capacity to give a lead 
by majority vote and so to create a certain political impulsion 
behind it had shown some signs of developing. 

And thirdly, security matters apart, this tendency seems to 
have been strengthened in post-war international organisation. 
Everywhere except in the Security Council the majority principle 
has advanced in acceptance. Indeed it may be said now to have 
become the rule.and to be no longer the exception for matters 
which are of the nature of recommendations to governments, 
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and to have been applied for direct control in some cases—as of 
the International Monetary Fund. The guess may be hazarded 
that it will be most likely to prove real where, as in the case of 
the example just given, the vote is weighted according to the 
real influence of the member-states.. Where it is not so weighted 
the majority will in fact tend to be modified by the need felt to 
win the acceptance of all the states most deeply concerned in 
the specific issue being dealt with. And decisions will tend to 
be taken less by vote than by agreement. 

To this conclusion the Great Powers are perhaps an exception. 
They have been less willing to submit themselves than others 
to third party judgment. It is difficult to find any derogation 
from their sovereignty. The assertion that they are all equally 
subject to international law is replaced by the claim that since 
their responsibilities. for its execution are much greater they 
should have the right to bend it to their will. 

Finally, such progress as has been made so far in recognising 
the essential inequality between states has tended to divide 
them into opposed camps rather than to integrate them in a 
single world society. The most essential need is to convert the 
dichotomy dividing great and small powers into a unity built 
on an acknowledgement of the varying proportions of potential 
influence and contribution of all countries, big and little. That 
way alone can an exit from the impasse of the veto be found. 
In the debate in the Assembly in December, 1946 on reform 
of Security Council procedure a delegate, General Romulo, 
was probably giving expression to the factor of chief importance 
when he said: “ We all know that the Soviet Union is in a 
hopeless minority in the United Nations as at present 
constructed, a minority out of all proportion to the real power 
and influence of the Soviet Union in the modern world. We all 
know that this is the real reason for the Soviet Union’s insistence 
that the veto be retained.” And he went on to argue that an 
age capable of inventing the atom bomb was capable of inventing 
a voting formula giving to each nation a power inside U.N.O. 
proportionate to its power outside. 
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HOW INTERNATIONAL IS COLONIAL 
TRUSTEESHIP ? 


By Davip THOMSON 


"TWO years ago the Charter of the United Nations, drafted and 
agreed at the Conference of San Francisco, foreshadowed a new 
system of international colonial trusteeship. Articles XI, XII 
and XIII of the Charter were devoted to its outline and general 
principles. In the course of this year the system has come into 
somewhat belated and inauspicious existence. A vital piece of 
United Nations co-operation—affecting that seventh of the 
whole population of the world which lives in “ non-self- 
governing territories ”’—has taken place almost unnoticed by 
the press and public opinion of this country. What does it 
mean, and how likely is it to succeed ? 

The first characteristic of United Nations ‘ Trusteeship,’ 
as at present evolved, is that it springs directly, like its 
predecessor the League Mandates system, from the liberal 
tradition of western Europe and America. Ever since John 
Locke at the end of the seventeenth century spoke of all 
government as a trust, and Edmund Burke at the end of the 
eighteenth century applied the idea of trusteeship to British 
relations with her American colonies and her Indian Empire 
the notion that colonial government should be conducted for 
the benefit of the governed, and with the ultimate goal of their 
participation in self-government, has remained implicit in 
western liberal political theory. The idea was widened and 
deepened by the American War of Independence and by establish- 
ment of the federal Constitution of the United States. On the 
one hand, British governments drew the moral that self- 
government was likely to be the culmination of growth in settled 
colonies, such as Canada and Australia, and that even the 
administration of native colonial peoples should be designed to 
promote not only their immediate well-being but also their 
eventual enjoyment of democratic rights. On the other hand, 
in the process of American western expansion, a system of 
temporary trusteeship was evolved for the government of 
frontier territories on the model of the North-West Ordinance 
of 1787. The Union established first a Territorial executive 
government, then later added a legislature and restricted rights 
of representation in Congress, and finally acknowledged full 
Statehood with its right of representation in the Senate and 
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House of Representatives. By that process the Union of 
thirteen eastern seaboard States grew into the present Union of 
forty-eight States. The British conception of Dominion status 
and the American conception of Union development have this 
in common : that both implied an intermediate, transition stage 
during which the colonial territory was administered for its own 
benefit and with a view to its eventual self-government. But 
they had this important difference: that the culmination of the 
trust’s fulfilment was, for Britain, the Dominion’s national 
independence ; for America, it was the State’s assimilation and 
incorporation into the federal Union. ‘Trusteeship was, in its 
colonial applications, a British invention and an American 
discovery. In its subsequent international applications these 
two Powers have naturally taken the lead. 

France, which did not ‘settle’ any colonial territories of 
importance after French Canada, was concerned almost entirely 
with colonial administration in the other sense—the government 
of backward native dependencies. But her own national 
traditions were sufficiently a part of the western liberal tradition 
for her to evolve a conception of trusteeship comparable more to 
the American than to the British pattern. Her normal aim in 
modern times has been imperial ‘ assimilation "the training of 
her colonial populations to become citizens of France, with all 
the rights and duties and political obligations which the status of 
French citizenship involves. The present notion of the ‘ French 

. Union ’ is the climax of this development. Direct representation 
of the colonies in a common assembly along with metropolitan 
France is intended to become the symbol of a united Empire 
which Marshal Lyautey called “a nation of one hundred 
million souls.” France has therefore shared with Britain and 
the United States the lead in the international application of 
trusteeship. They have been joined, naturally and inevitably, 
by the British Dominions which had benefited from these 
ideals, and by Belgium which has always been powerfully 
influenced by France. 

From the growth of these liberal ideals during the nineteenth 
century, and their intimate interaction with movements of 
humanitarianism and evangelicalism, several notable triumphs 
for the principle of trusteeship ensued. The most important 
was the abolition first of the slave-trade, and then of slavery 
itself, within the British Empire. Within a generation of this 
triumph in Britain the United States, too, abolished slavery. 
The international conventions about the Congo basin which 
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were known as the Acts of Berlin,(1885) and of Brussels (1890) 
were developments in concerted action about colonial territory 
which were significant in two ways: they insisted that the goal 
of the administering authority must be “‘ the moral and material 
well-being of the natives,” and they introduced the pledge of 
the “open door,” They were otherwise remarkable only for 
the black record of abuses which ensued, and the total failure of 
the signatory Powers to impose any effective kind of supervision 
or control. But the total result was that by 1918 the ideals and 
principles of colonial trusteeship were widely appreciated and 
ripe for general acceptance as parts of western democratic 
idealism when President Wilson came to Paris. Lord Lothian’s 
‘Round Table’ group, General Smuts, President Wilson and 
many British socialists joined hands in welcoming the inclusion 
of a mandatory system in the settlement of peace. 

In 1919, as again in 1945, it was comparatively easy to secure 
general international adhesion to a formal statement of the 
principles and purposes of colonial trusteeship. Such there was 
in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League, and such there is 
again in Chapter XI of the Charter of the United Nations ; 
there is even extension, since Article 22 applied only “ to those 
colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world”; whereas Chapter XI applies to all 
“ non-self-governing territories.” The fifth of President 
Wilson’s ‘Fourteen Points’ had stipulated “a free, open- 
minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of 
the populations concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the Government whose title is to be 
determined.” At the same time Mr. Lloyd George had gone 
even further, by asserting that “ the general principle of national 
self-determination is as applicable in their cases (i.e., the German 
colonies) as in those of occupied European territories.” 

Hence arose the dilemma which has haunted the working of 
mandatory and trusteeship systems ever since: does self- 
government involve also political independence ? In the 
British tradition and experience, it normally did. In the 
American and French tradition and experience, it normally did 
not: on the contrary, self-government was attained by the 
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weakening of separatist forces and by assimilation and integration 
into the larger political unit. Article 22 of the. Covenant 
compromised over this dilemma by enunciating that “the 
character of the mandate must differ according to the stage of the 
development of the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic conditions, and other similar circum- 
stances.” The Powers acted on this compromise by 
distinguishing between the three categories of “ A,” “B” and 
“C” mandates, those territories under “ A” being destined 
for relatively early independence, and those under “ C” being 
administered virtually as a part of the territory of the 
administering authority. 

The dilemma arose again at San Francisco. The Soviet 
Union and China wanted the Charter to state the ultimate aim 
of trusteeship-administration as “full national independence.” 
The United States and some British Dominions disagreed, 
partly on the grounds that some areas might not want 
independence, and partly on the grounds that in the modern 
world to multiply separate national sovereignties is a more than 
dubious ideal. They preferred the alternative ideal of “ self- 
government.” To Soviet protests that this was too ill-defined 
an ideal it could be retorted that in modern conditions 
“ national independence ” is no more easy to define, either as 
an ideal or as a reality. The dispute lasted long and waxed 
furious. In the end, Article 76 of the Charter clumsily began :— 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system... . shall 

be: 

(a) to further international peace and security ; 

(b) to promote the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories, and their progressive development 
towards self government or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned and as may be 
provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement... 

Even this comprehensive compromise did not prevent bitter 
Soviet attacks on the terms of the trusteeship agreements 
submitted to the General Assembly by Britain and the Dominions 
last December, on the grounds that provision to administer the 
trust territory as an integral part of the administering State 
amounted to annexation, and was contrary.to the expressed 
purpose of “self-government or independence.” Russia 
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therefore refused to consider self-government as attainable 
without independence—tegardless of the history of her own 
states within the U.S.S.R. whose measure of autonomy and 
“ self-government ” she at other times exalts. 

Despite these difficulties, it has been—as already said— 
relatively simple both in 1919 and in 1945 to discover a formula 
of agreed principles and purposes to which most States will 
adhere. It is vastly more difficult to reach agreement upon the 
exact kind of concrete international arrangement which shall 
be made for the supervision, inspection, control or even direct 
administration of mandated territories. The Covenant 
stipulated that each Mandatory should render to the Council of 
the League an annual report about the territory under its care. 
It set up the Permanent Mandates Commission “ to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates.” This Commission consisted latterly of eleven 
members, the majority of whom did not represent mandatory 
states, and was composed of experts and specialists who worked 
in close conjunction with the Mandates Section of the 
Secretariat. The United Nations Charter has provided for a 
Trusteeship Council, to consider reports, accept petitions which 
can be received direct from the people of the trust territory, and 
provide for “ periodic visits to the respective trust territories 
at times agreed upon with the administering authority.” It 
consists of all trustee states, all permanent members of the 
Security Council, and of “as many other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly as may be necessary 
to ensure that the total number of members . . . is equally 
divided between those members of the United Nations which 
administer trust territories and those which do not.” A new 
distinction is made, too, between ordinary trust territories and 
“ strategic areas.” For the latter the supervisory functions of 
the General Assembly are assumed by the Security Council. 

In view of the careful balancing and counter-checking 
achieved in the Trusteeship Council and the exaggerated claims 
which in some quarters have been made on behalf of the 
progress likely to be made by the Trusteeship System, it is 
important to record these limitations on the working of the 
whole system. 

First, neither the General Assembly nor the Security Council 
has any sanction to apply against a trustee state which ignores 
its pledges, or violates its trusteeship agreements, other than 
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that sanction which the Mandates Commission possessed— 
publicity and international exposure. The Charter provides for 
no authority to withdraw a trust or transfer a trust, any more 
than it provided automatically for the creation of a trust. It 
placed no territories whatever under the automatic care of the 
Trusteeship System, and made the creation of the Trusteeship 
Council itself dependent on the voluntary submission by 
members of enough trusteeship agreements to justify the 
establishment of the system. Possession which was not given 
by the Council cannot be taken away by the Council. 

Secondly, as in 1919, all trustee states hold their trust 
territories actually and historically by right of conquest in war 
and politically by the fact of military occupation. In every case, 
in 1919, the mandate was approved as being exercised 
by the Power which already enjoyed military control of the 
mandated territory. Similarly, in 1945-7, every trusteeship 
agreement so far approved by Assembly or Council concerns 
confirmation of trusteeship authority in the hands of former 
mandatory states over former mandated territories, or—as with 
United States “ strategic trusteeship ” over Japanese mandated 
islands in the Pacific—recognises fresh facts of military and 
naval control. The Union of South Africa, desiring to continue 
to administer South-West Africa as part of her own territory, 
refused to enter into trusteeship agreements at all: and the 
United States, in the process of Security Council discussions of 
her proposed “ strategic” trusteeship, made it very clear that 
the alternative to the Council’s approval of her conditions of 
unrestricted control in these islands was her continued control 
without such approval. The appointment of trustee states for 
Italy’s former colonies proved so controversial that it has been 
postponed, and their Fate is still in suspense. 

Thirdly, all trusteeship agreements made so far (eight in 
December and one in April) provide for a closer degree of 
assimilation or integration of trust territories with those of the 
administering authority than was contemplated in the old “ A ” 
ot “B” mandates. The United Kingdom agreements claimed 
to constitute the trust territories of Tanganyika, Togoland, 
and the Cameroons, held under the old “ B ” mandates, into “a 
customs, fiscal, or administrative union or federation with 
adjacent territories.” France, Belgium and Australia claimed 
to administer their corresponding mandated territories as an 
“integral part ” of themselves or their empires. The United 
States claimed exclusive military rights and preferential trading 
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ptivileges over the Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands. 
New Zealand, who ruled western Samoa under a “ C ” mandate, 
has laid less specific claim to such integration because there it is 
less necessary. This is a significant trend away from the aims 
of self-determination towards the aims of self-government 
through closer association : a shifting of the pattern of colonial 
development from the British model of the past to the American- 
French model of the past and present. 

Fourthly, both in the Charter and in the subsequent separate 
agreements, there has been abundant other insistence on complete 
national sovereignty. Articles 78 and 80 of the Charter very 
clearly reaffirmed the preservation of complete sovereign 
tights as regards colonial administration, in addition to the 
general proviso (in Article 2) that “‘ the Organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all its members.” 
Intact and separatist national sovereignty is its refrain, even 
more insistently than it was the refrain of the Covenant: this 
spirit naturally pervades the sections on colonial trusteeship. 
Despite the fact that the supervisory authority of the Security 
Council over strategic trust territories is so limited in the 
Charter, and despite her possession of the veto in the Council, 
the United States—overwhelming possessor of the atomic 
bomb—fought hard to keep for herself a free hand in the formal 
agreements by which she put the Japanese mandated islands 
under the trusteeship system. Reassurance has everywhere 


_ been made doubly sure, that no actioh could ever be taken against 


trustees who default even from the meagre promises they 
themselves choose to draw up in their deeds of agreement. 
Voluntarism remains the key-note of United Nations action at 
every stage. 

Fifthly, even with these abundant safeguards against 
effective interference from an international authority, no Power 
has so far shown any inclination to accept the implied invitation 
of the Charter to put under the system of trusteeship not only 
former mandated or former enemy territories, but also parts of 
its own imperial possessions. Although the general standards 
of colonial conduct embodied in Article XI apply to all colonial 
peoples, and all members of the United Nations have entered 
into the moral undertaking to conform to such standards, all 
still preserve strict formal differentiation between the mandated 
and non-mandated colonies under their charge. If the moral 
pledges of Article XI matter, and if the gist of the separate 
agreements is to assimilate trust with non-trust colonies, the 
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difference between them would seem to be of purely historical 
interest and there could be no possible objection to placing all 
alike under the mild degree of international scrutiny required by 
Article XIII. Jealous preservation of the distinction is one 
index of the problematic value of the whole system. Why 
should only former mandated territories enjoy to the full the 
alleged benefits of international trusteeship ? 

Finally, as might be expected, all notions of direct 
international administration of colonies have been tacitly 
dropped, in spite of the one hint in Article 81 of the Charter 
that the administering authority might be “‘ one or more States 
or the Organization itself.” Professor Rappard, the most 
expert and famous member of the old Mandates Commission, 
described the mandates system as “a kind of compromise 
between the proposition advanced by the advocates of 
annexation, and the proposition put forward by those who 
wished to entrust the colonies to international administration.” 
The trusteeship system suffers from no such tension. 

The poles of tension between which the present system has 
been stretched are the Russian demand for national independence 
and political self-determination as the goal of colonial govern- 
ment, and the Anglo-French and Anglo-American demands 
that the goal be internal self-government and the achievement of 
democratic rights. This issue has often been obscured, partly 
because the Soviet Union accepted the inclusion of both aims 
in the Charter but continue$ to interpret both as tantamount to 
independence, and partly because both the British and Americans 
(though more reluctantly the French) have been ready to admit 
that self-government might often culminate in political 
independence and separatism. Behind this formal conflict of 
ideals and theories lies the realistic Soviet desire to see the 
disintegration of the western overseas empires and an interim 
system of trusteeship which gives Russia a share in the control 
of colonial territories ; and the equally realistic desire of the 
western Powers to integrate their imperial possessions into 
economic and administrative units for the mutual benefit of both 
native inhabitants and home population. In short, the existing 
trusteeship system is fundamentally the product of fierce 
international rivalries, jealousies and tensions. It inevitably 
involves the subordination of all concerted international action 
to the separatist interests and aspirations of the major Powers. 

Yet it would be wrong to regard this system, so oddly born, 
as likely to bring little or no benefit to the colonial peoples. 
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It remains highly doubtful whether, in present conditions, they 
would derive any benefits from experiments in allegedly 
‘impartial’ multi-national or international administration or 
control. Socially and economically, it is advantageous for 
territories such as Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons to 
be linked closely with adjacent lands. From the native point 
of view, the familiar operation of a positive national system of 
government is in most cases preferable to the new intrusion of a 
hesitant and ‘neutral’ international administration. The 
example of international administration of Germany is an awful 
waining. 

Progress in colonial development will therefore not primarily 
depend on the survival or development of the existing trustee- 
ship system as an agency of international supervision or 
inspection. It will depend on the implementation by the 
several imperial Powers of the general moral promises made 
when they signed Article XI of the Charter. And this, in turn, 
will depend primarily on the operation of the socialistic and 
liberal-socialist forces within the democratic Powers during the 
next few years. Naturally enough the active social ideals of 
full employment, freedom from fear and want, social security 
and economic prosperity, are already spilling over from the 
European countries in which they originated to the colonial 
lands administered by these countries. If these forces make 
headway at home, progressively achieve social democracy, 
socialise nationalism instead of nationalising socialism, then the 
colonial peoples too are likely to be guided more surely towards 
the confessed goals of self-sovernment—with or without 
political independence. If the liberal tradition declines in 
strength, if these forces receive serious check, or go down in 
despair and reaction, then colonial peoples will relapse to their 
old status of helpless pawns in the game of international politics. 
Colonial progress depends still on colonial policy: on the 
distinctive quality of the organization and rule provided by the 
responsible colonial service of each great Power. 

But one principle, which the trusteeship system has 
inherited from the Mandates System, remains of importance. 
It is the principle of ‘ accountability ’ enshrined in Chapters XII 
and XIII of the United Nations Charter. The principle that an 
imperial Power is systematically accountable to an international 
organ for the honest observance and implementation of its 
trusteeship has in the past helped to raise the standard of 
colonial administration. It is important that this principle has 
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been maintained, and even more important that it be in future 
extended. If a colonial Power has nothing to be ashamed of, 
it is better still that it should prove this by submitting to regular 
scrutiny and inspection. And even if progress must depend 
on national enterprise and sincerity, such progress can only be 
promoted and will not be impeded by international 
accountability. 


THE CONTENT OF LEGISLATION 
By E. C. S. WapbeE 


IN a recent article one of the editors of this journal gave his 
views on legislative draftsmanship.* He laid stress on the 
character and importance of the legislative programme of the 
present Government in the field of public law and contrasted 
statutes which were concerned with the socialisation of industry, 
the social services, the control of land and the promotion of 
physical development with measures dealing with private law. 
The latter he regarded as primarily, or even exclusively, the 
concern of professional lawyers called upon to advise clients in 
matters of private rights; the former obviously tend to affect 
the public as a whole and in particular an understanding of them 
is required by those who are charged with the duty of their 
administration. If this contrast be true, the case for framing 
legislation in language more acceptable to an intelligent reader 
who is unversed in the law is difficult to contest ; for it is clear 
that current legislation, including the mass of detail which is 
covered by the term, delegated legislation, affects the daily life of 
a high proportion of citizens and its provisions have to be 
implemented by an army of administrators, whose numbers 
exceed by many times the few thousands of the population who 
can claim any learning in the law. So far as lawyers and 
judges are concerned, the economic and social purpose of a law 
as a guide to the intentions of the legislature has produced 
theories which are more familiar on the Continent than here. 
How far these theories assist in clearing away ambiguity of 
language and thus help the process of interpretation, it is not 
easy to say, but the conclusion of a leading English authority on 
comparative law (Professor H. C. Gutteridge) is that judges of all 
jurisdictions display a like reluctance to put themselves in the 


® Legislation Draftsmanship by William A. Robson, Political Quarterly, October- 
December 1946. 
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place of the legislator, unless they are obliged to do so for the 
purpose of avoiding an interpretation which might lead to an 
obvious miscarriage of justice. 


Complexity of subject matter 

Dr. Robson’s article listed some of the shortcomings of 
draftsmanship, namely, clearness, conciseness, declaration of 
principles, separation of procedure and detail from main 
provisions, systematic arrangement, provisos and enumeration 
of particulars: he concluded with a plea for the study of a 
science of legislation and in particular of legislative method. 
In the present writer’s opinion the crux of the matter lies in the 
complexity of the issues which the draftsman is asked to solve. 
When one considers the range of activities which are being 
brought under statutory control, one can readily appreciate how 
difficult it must be to find much help from precedent to guide 
the draftsman when he sets out to reduce policy formulae to 
terms of law. It would seem to follow that the more difficult 
the task of reducing these issues to the language of a statute, the 
more important it becomes to allow extraneous information as a 
guide to the intentions of the legislature. If this be so, there is 
need for careful consideration of the rival merits of the English 
and Continental technique of interpretation—a matter which is 
fully discussed in Dr. C. K. Allen’s Law in the Making, 3rd ed., 
Excursus B. So far as draftsmanship is concerned, the principles 
advocated and practised by Thring and Ilbert have not been lost 
sight of by contemporary draftsmen. Given the time and 
material Parliamentary Counsel are at least as capable as any of 
their predecessors of producing Bills which suffer from few, if 
any, of the shortcomings which have been listed above. Thus a 
statute directed to the fulfilment of a single purpose, such as the 
Roosevelt Memorial Act, 1946, is a modern example in the field 
of public law, albeit containing provisions which alter existing 
private rights, which may be taken as a model. In this Act 
the draftsman has resorted to the use of preambles, in which are 
recited the purpose of the legislation—a device which will be 
discussed later—and the operative sections are set out in an 
order and in language intelligible to all who are likely to be 
affected by their provisions. If the plea is that a draftsman 
must produce, for example, a planning measure which affects the 
whole of the land in the country, or a scheme for a new social 
service, in relatively few clauses, the impossible is being asked, 
unless the critics are content to have Bills cover a few main 
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principles and leave all the resulting detail to ministerial 
regulation. However convenient such a lay-out would be for 
the administrator, little would be gained by it, because the result 
would inevitably be to confine the parent statutes to such general 
terms as to fail to convey their implications and these would be 
buried in the obscurity of subordinate statutory instruments 
which it is beyond the effective power of Parliament to 
scrutinise, much less to control. This is, of course, a matter 
which has already attracted a good deal of criticism. 


Contents of enactments in relation to interpretation 

It is not usually the case that Acts of Parliament can be 
sharply divided into those dealing with private rights which 
can be assumed to interest chiefly the legal advisers of interested 
parties and those dealing with matters of public law. It is 
apparent that, so long as the policy which commands political 
support at the present time continues, the statute book must 
reflect in the field of administrative law the transfer of power 
from private to public hands. For this reason much of current 
legislation deals with compensating private owners for loss of 
rights ; provisions to effect this are necessarily complicated and 
it may be some consolation to appreciate that these provisions 
will be quickly spent and in due course can be removed from the 
statute book. The critics would do well to examine the 
Education Act of 1944, which raised no question of 
compensation for private rights. Here is an example of a 
measure of first-class importance which made radical changes 
in educational policy and apart from its length calls for little 
criticism of its drafting. It will, however, be suggested that a 
scientific approach to legislative draftsmanship involves an 
analysis of powers and, where appropriate, of duties. The 
grant of powers normally means the taking away of rights from 
others ; the conferment of duties necessarily raises questions of 
their enforcement. These are the questions of interpretation 
with which the lawyer is principally concerned and, it is 
submitted, it is here that a more scientific approach to drafts- 
manship would assist the task of interpretation. This is not 
necessarily a question of obscure legal terminology and it is one 
in which the administrator and the general public are at least 
as interested as is the lawyer. In this connection it is worth 
emphasising that words are a form of conduct and that the 
intention which they convey is necessarily conditioned by the 
context in which they are written. What, then, should be 
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included in a statute in order that the words may be clear in the 
appropriate context ? It may be argued that explanatory matter, 
and in particular material which does not raise justiciable issues, 
should be left out. But the result of confining a statute to 
justiciable issues would probably result in an increase of that 
lack of intelligibility of which the layman in particular complains. 
There are, however, some well-known devices which might be 
adapted to present needs. 


Explanatory memorandum and similar devices 

A public Bill is normally presented to Parliament with an 
explanatory memorandum, which is printed in front of its 
clauses. Even where this is omitted, a financial memorandum 
is required in all appropriate cases. There are rules and 
conventional practices regarding the contents of these 
documents ; in particular an explanatory memorandum must 
not contain argument, but must be confined to a bare statement 
of the objects which are to be achieved by the Bill. The 
memorandum disappears when the Bill is reported back to the 
House after the committee stage and on enactment the Act is 
printed without any explanation of its contents. Nor indeed 
can the courts here be referred to any of the parliamentary 
history which its passage may have created. Of late instead of 
an explanatory memorandum an important Bill has been 
preceded by the issue of a White Paper, in which the objects of 
the forthcoming legislation are more fully explained and the 
various alternatives examined. It is the practice after a short 
interval to debate the contents of a White Paper and as a result 
the Bill may contain important points of difference in the policy 
finally adopted. In the nature of things it would assist little 
in the understanding of a Bill if the courts could be referred to 
the preceding White Paper. 

The explanatory memorandum must be distinguished from 
the confidential notes on clauses or ministerial brief with which 
the Minister in charge of a Bill is furnished by his department to 
assist him in the process of securing its enactment. Unlike 
the explanatory memorandum, this brief, which in its most 
detailed form will be used at the committee stage, contains not 
only a statement of what each clause seeks to achieve, but may 
anticipate arguments for and against its enactment in the 
original form of words. This document is not made available 
even to back-bench supporters of the Government, much less 
to any members of the Opposition. From the point of view of 
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Members of Parliament there is something to be said for a change 
of practice which would allow something of the character of 
notes on clauses to be included in an explanatory memorandum. 


Preambles reciting the purposes of an enactment 

Preambles, which in the past were invariably used to explain 
the background of a statute and which indeed formed the 
greater part of its contents, are seldom used in these days. The 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, is a well-known exception. They 
possess one clear advantage, namely that of permanency on the 
statute book, over memoranda, the utility of which is temporary 
and short-lived. While no one would advocate that the 
greater part of a modern statute should take the form of recitals 
followed, as in the past, by operative provisions in the form of 
grants, it is worth examining the attitude of the courts to the 
contents of a preamble. For it is by some such device that 
guidance can be given both to the courts and to the ordinary 
public of the intentions of Parliament. The courts have steered 
a middle course between two opinions on the effect of preambles. 
One view is that recitals in a preamble are not evidence of facts, 
but only of the opinion of the legislature or of representations 
made to and believed by it; the other is that recitals of fact 
amount to findings by the High Court of Parliament and are 
therefore conclusive and binding on all other courts, including 
the High Court of Justice, and upon all persons. A middle 
course which has found favour with the judges is to regard a 
preamble as conclusive in so far as it elucidates the intention of 
Parliament expressed in the enacting part, i.e., the sections and 
schedules of the Act, but as prima facie evidence only of the 
matters of fact. It is settled law that no court may impugn the 
validity of a statute upon the ground that its recitals are based on 
erroneous inferences as to fact or law, whereas the enacting part 
is conclusive of the intentions of the legislature. 

If then it is agreed that there is need to clarify for the purpose 
of pre-natal understanding and subsequent administration the 
contents of an Act, there is something to be said for returning 
to the old usage of recitals in a preamble stating the object of the 
legislation, i.e., leaving the onus of proof of the correctness of 
recitals upon the party who challenges them. For there is no 
objection on the part of the courts to resorting to the preamble 
to explain the object or meaning of an enactment which is not 
clear. Moreover a preamble may indicate some limitation as 
to what particular instances the enactment is intended to apply 
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when general language is used in the operative part. In this 
connection a draftsman may be forced to use, particularly when 
operating in a novel field, general terms to give effect to a 
particular policy and a recital as to the object sought to be 
achieved should prove of assistance to a court to prevent it 
interpreting the enactment as applying for a purpose which was 
never contemplated by Parliament. It is a counsel of perfection 
to which it is most difficult to attain to avoid language which 
is capable of a wider construction when formulating a duty or 
conferring a power for a purpose which has never previously 
been the subject of statute law. Moreover, some such device 
would afford scope for explanatory matter of a kind more 
acceptable to the layman securing judicial notice without 
violating the rigid rules which exclude the introduction of 
extraneous information, such as the parliamentary history of a 
Bill, to assist in the interpretation of a statute. It would have the 
advantage of avoiding the introduction of theories of the social 
purpose of a law as an aid to interpretation, or at least severely 
limit the application of those theories about which it is so 
difficult to obtain agreement. 


Elucidation of principles 

It is sometimes said that it is more difficult to extract a 
principle from a statute than from the report of a decided case. 
This is probably true in the case of lawyers who have for so long 
been trained exclusively in the tradition of case books and the 
law reports and only dimly made aware by painful experience 
gained after the end of formal legal education of the importance 
of statutes as a source of law. The administrator and the 
public generally will have no acquaintance with the former, but 
may have to work with a particular statute and its supplemental 
code of regulations as a guide. It is useless to pretend that 
legislation can ever make easy or popular reading, but it should 
be practicable to limit the content of a parent statute to essentials, 
not all of which will be confined to matters of principle, and to 
teserve for supplemental regulations the details of application. 
In practice this is seldom attainable under modern conditions. 
The reason is not far to seek. The pace of legislation has for 
long been too fast and, moreover, draftsmen few and hard to 
find. To include all essentials means that all decisions of a 
permanent character must be made before the Bill is enacted and 
much that may be necessary for the working of a new service 
is only appreciated after the Act is on the statute book. 
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Apprehensive of this, the draftsman is forced to rely on 
delegation to the Executive of the power to determine important 
matters and to give effect to them by regulations which 
incidentally suffer from the defect that they cannot be 
adequately considered, much less amended, by Parliament. 
Yet if our legislation is to attain a higher degree of intelligibility, 
the parent statute should be self-contained as to essentials. 
Where delegation is necessary, and much of it is inevitable, the 
parent statute ought to prescribe standards to limit the subject- 
matter for which it can be used. This is a task which on 
constitutional grounds, as well as for the sake of intelligibility, 
calls for attention as soon as the pace of legislation slackens. 
To abdicate legislative power over too wide an area is fatal to the 
successful working of parliamentary government, however 
convenient it may be to an over-worked parliamentary 
bureaucracy. 


Classification of powers and duties 

Mention has been made of the need to classify powers and 
duties if an approach is to be made to a science of legislation. 
Perhaps the most difficult tasks of the courts to-day in the 
sphere of public law are to determine :— 

(1) questions of the enforcement of discretionary powers, and 

(2) liability for breach of duty by a public authority. 
This is not the place to review the massive array of case law 
which has been built up by the courts under these two heads, 
nor to examine the procedural limitations upon judicial review 
of powers and duties. But so far as the understanding of 
legislation is concerned, the task of interpretation is rendered 
more difficult whenever an enactment leaves open to doubt, as it 
so frequently does, the questions—Who can compel the exercise 
of a power or the performance of a duty ?—Who can recover 
for loss suffered from negligent execution of either ? In this 
connection it is important to recognise that Parliament may 
intend that no justiciable issue shall be raised by the conferment 
of a power on a public authority or that a special penalty shall 
be the only sanction for failure to perform a statutory duty. 
It is difficult to see why these matters are so frequently left 
obscure in modern statutes. The explanation may be that those 
who give instructions for drafting Bills have not directed their 
attention sufficiently to the legal problems raised by the 
enforcement of powers and duties, matters which from the 
administrative point of view are after all only incidental to the 
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THE DercLINE oF LIBERALISM AS AN IDEOLOGY. WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO GERMAN Po.itico-LEGAL THouGHr. By Joun H. 
HALLOWELL. (Kegan Paul. 141 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


WitH admirable insight into the philosophical and legal aspects of 
German Liberalism, Mr. Hallowell traces its melancholy decline from the 
initial sublimity of humanism to the formalistic, pragmatical stage preceding 
its capitulation and destruction by the Nazis. Despite a certain repetitiveness 
his book is essentially clear and concise and its philosophical and legal 
arguments are presented in agreeably readable shape, free alike from cheap 
catchwords and from highbrowishness—two dangers to which the subject 
is inevitably exposed. 

Let it be said at once, however, that the author might have made more 
of the two highwater-marks of German humanistic liberalism : its emergence 
in the 16th and its revival in the 18th century. Both serve to illustrate the 
fact, too little emphasized by Mr. Hallowell, that humanistic and liberal 
thinking in Germany stopped short every time of its application to politics. 
Luther himself, betraying the rebel peasants of 1523-25 and bowing with 
humble devotion to the princes and barons, is the outstanding example. 
Compare that with the behaviour of Wycliff and his Lollards a century and a 
half earlier and you have discovered the inherent and, one is tempted to add, 
“ racial ” weakness and self-limitation of German liberalism in its earliest 
beginnings. From such a chrysalis what kind of creature could emerge 
other than one that instantly shed religious fervour as well and became a 
will-o’-the-wisp lacking all reality and vital force. 

The same process was repeated in the 18th century when Lessing and 
Herder, Schiller and Goethe, Kant and Fichte raised the German spirit to 
its highest power and spread the gospel of freedom throughout the world. 
German hearts and minds experienced a genuine revolution. Yet more than 
thirty German despots of the most execrable type were allowed to flourish 
at the same time and not one of those thinkers and poets attacked them 
seriously. At its zenith, as in its beginnings, German humanism and 
liberalism shied at any interference in the problems of government, in the 
relations between subject and state. There was a banner and a slogan, but 
never a weapon or a fighting force. 

This is of incalculable importance in judging the German liberalism of 
the 19th and 2oth centuries, with the failure of which Mr. Hallowell is 
specially concerned. He does not recognise that it was little more than the 
expression of a certain broadmindedness and desire for moral and cultural 
progress in the professional and middle classes: it did not come to grips 
with the problems of state and law. It was not borne up and goaded forward 
by creative religious and political ideals. Where the latter did venture into 
the open they were repulsed first by Hegelianism, which sanctified the state 
at the expense of the individual and then by Bismarckian power politics, 
which exploited vague liberal tendencies only to crush them when they had 
served their turn. They were brought out on Sundays with the best china, 
and were just as breakable : on weekdays they could scarcely be distinguished 
from the many other euphemisms for nationalism, if not for capitalism and 
imperialism. German liberalism has always abounded in enthusiasts such 
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as those of 1848 and has always lacked fanatics of the calibre to offer an 
effective challenge to the subjugation of the individual by the state. 

Things were to become still worse. German metaphysics, before and, 
more particularly, after Hegel (the Germans have always prized and taken 
pride in their metaphysical leanings), could be mobilised at any time in 
defence of the Empire, the Kaiser or, for that matter, any prince or 
princeling “ by God’s grace,” in other words, as an extreme anti-liberal 
force. It was not, as Mr. Hallowell seems to assume, left to the so-called 
New-Kantians and New-Hegelians to drain the German conceptions of 
state and law of their liberal content. The very jurists whose sanctification 
of the state and denial of the transcendent rights of man he mentions were 
self-styled liberals of a pseudo-philosophical school. The writer of this 
review happens in his student days to have sat at the feet of most of them, 
as lecturers or authors, and can vouch that they used their “ liberalism ” 
only to adapt themselves and their doctrines to the necessities of the state. 
That these professors believed it their duty to become its defenders, its 
apologists, and even its panegyrists is a sign of spiritual weakness, the 
states and theirs. Liberalism, still useful in book-titles or chapter-headings 
had no suit from which to play, and no one even dreamed that it had any 
trumps. In a Kelsen or a Kohler it was a kind of by-product of general 
humanitarian feeling and in almost all the others it was just a stylish, not to 
say a stylistic embellishment of their officialdom. (Adolf Lasson, by the 
way, was not, in spite of his forbiddingly voluminous “System der 
Rechtsphilosophie,” an independent juristic thinker, but, in this as in every 
other respect, the high priest of orthodox Hegelianism.) To call them the 
predecessors of Nazism is greatly to overestimate them. The most one can 
say is that they were all hypnotised by the state: to them, man was made for 
the law and not the law for man. Spiritually and otherwise they depended 
on the state and felt it incumbent upon them to give of their mental substance 
inreturn. They did not so much prepare Germany for Hitlerism as condition 
themselves or their disciples to receive it. 

These observations take nothing from the essential value of 
Mr. Hallowell’s book, but they suggest that, so far as German thought is 
concerned, it must be regarded as a purely theoretical study in law and 
liberalism. As such it is an unquestionably important contribution to the 
history of liberal thinking. An efficient apparatus of notes, a very helpful 
bibliography, and a good index make it the more commendable. One or 
two of the German quotations need linguistic revision. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


THE GREEK DitemMa. War and Aftermath. By Wit~t1AmM Harpy MCNEILL. 
(Gollancz 240pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In 1936 General Metaxas set up his dictatorship in Greece; in 1936 
General Franco with the aid of Germany and Italy rose against the Spanish 
Republic. In 1936 the Western Powers refused to intervene to help put 
down General Franco’s rising; in 1944 British troops were used to put 
down the rising of EAM and ELAS, the Greek Left-wing resistance 
movement, which Great Britain had been largely instrumental in building 
up to harry the German lines of communication in the Balkans. Today 
to ‘ the Spanish problem ’—that grim skeleton in the democratic cupboard— 
js added ‘ the Greek dilemma.’ The dilemma of the Western Powers, as 
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Mr. McNeill sees it, is that “they are unwilling to withdraw and hand 
Greece over to the Communists and Russians, yet unable with a good 
conscience to support what will to all intents and purposes be a Fascist 
State.” 

Mr. McNeill went to Greece as Assistant Military Attaché for the United 
States in November 1944, soon after the return of the Greek Government 
to liberated Athens. When he left in June 1946, the March elections had 
given victory to the Right; in September of that year the King of the 
Hellenes returned to Greece. Mr. McNeill’s book was written before the 
United States began to take over responsibility in Greece from Great 
Britain, following the announcement of the ‘ Truman doctrine’ and the 
U.S. loans to Greece and Turkey. His account of developments in Greece 
during and since the war is on the whole agreeably free from the ‘ holier 
than thou’ attitude which colours the work of many American critics of 
British foreign policy and of the politics of other countries. He takes a 
great deal of trouble to place events against the background of Greek 
history and the world contest for power, unravels the tangled skein of 
Greek politics and gives useful facts about the past of the principal Greek 
politicians. 

The British, he thinks, even under Churchill, never really wanted to 
support reaction in Greece, but would have liked to see a liberal society 
and government emerge after the war. Churchill was, however, primarily 
concerned to ensure a friendly Greek Government that would side with 
Great Britain in case of another war. The reason Churchill and the British 
Ambassador, Reginald Leeper, “so high-handedly supported Papandreou 
in December 1944” and used British troops against EAM, was because 
they believed that to allow EAM to gain exclusive control would not 
achieve the desired result. EAM was Communist-controlled, although the 
rank and file were by no means all Communists; they looked to Russia 
for moral if not then material aid. Mr. McNeill gives a reasonably fair 
account of the attempt by the embarrassed British Labour Government to 
combine continuity of foreign policy in the Eastern Mediterranean with 
economic help to Greece and encouragement to the non-communist Centre 
and Left. In November 1945, Hector McNeil, then Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, went to Greece and drew up a definite economic and 
political plan. The Sophoulis Government was formed and, with the help 
of the British Economic Mission, put some order into the economic chaos. 
The plan failed politically because Sophoulis, a man of the Centre, had 
neither the support of EAM nor the Royalists, and EAM decided to boycott 
the election in March 1946. Incidentally, Mr. McNeill questions the 
figure for abstentions on the Left, given as 9.3% in the report of the Allied 
observers ; he considers they were as high as 20%. 

Mr. McNeill is convinced that Russia is seeking for strategic reasons 
to extend her influence in Greece by taking advantage of the deterioration 
of the situation there, and that Greece’s northern neighbours, Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria, are not disinterested in their support of the Greek 
Left. In particular, he thinks that the situation in Macedonia, about which 
he gives some interesting facts, could lead to a clash involving the Great 
Powers. On the other hand, it emerges clearly enough that it was Great 
Britain (with the tacit support of America) rather than Russia and her friends 
who took the initiative in Greece. 
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So long as tension between Russia and the West continues, Mr. McNeil] 
sees tio possibility of political stability in Greece. This tension, he says 
“almost guarantees continuance of the Communist-Rightist struggle 
within Greece. Each of the domestic factions looks abroad for moral and 
physical support. Each promises eventual victory to its adherents on the 
strength of foreign help.” Far more than Greek incompetence “ it is the 
strategic place Greece holds on the international scene” which makes 
solution of her economic, social and political problems at present impossible. 
He shares to some extent the view of Henry Wallace and Ernest Bevin 
that if economic prosperity would not guarantee stable and popular 
government “it would certainly make its achievement more probable.” 
As he sees it, the major economic problem of Greece, like that of other 
peasant countries of Eastern and South Eastern Europe, is poverty and over- 
population on the land. He suggests that America should help by allowing 
a substantial increase of immigration into the States ; financial aid too is 
needed to develop industry to absorb the surplus rural population. 

This book provides a most useful background for an understanding of 
‘the Greek dilemma,’ but Mr. McNeill suggests no answer to it. Indeed, 
it is not easy to find one. British support for the Centre has failed ; increas- 
ingly the Western Powers have been driven to support the Right, and their 
attempts to exercise a restraining influence have not been very successful. 
The non-communist Left has been reduced to impotence ; the Communists 
and guerillas have grown more and not less aggressive with repression and 
outside help. The ‘ Truman doctrine,’ as far as Greece is concerned, has 
acted as a challenge rather than as a deterrent to Russia and her friends ; 
the U.S. loan to Greece is being used mainly for the Greek Army and has 
led to more and not less fighting. Great Britain has been obliged to reduce 
her commitments in Greece as elsewhere. There remain two possibilities. 
First, the Western Powers could abandon Greece. But apart from the strategic 
problems involved, Russia, even if she had a free hand, could scarcely for 
a long time to come provide the essential imports of food, raw materials, 
and manufactures on which Greece, unlike Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, is 
completely dependent. Secondly, the United States could give greatly 
increased economic aid, insist that it be used constructively, and together 
with Great Britain bring influence to bear to stop repression and help the 
Centre and the Left. But will the United States, with her anti-Red fever, 
her dislike of political and economic commitments, do anything concrete 
and progressive ? The ultimate solution of ‘the Greek dilemma’ must 
depend on agreement, or at least compromise, between Russia and the 
Western Powers. 

HELEN F, GRAnr. 


THE Economic ProBLEM OF THE DANUBIAN STATES. By FREDERICH 
Hertz. (Gollancz. 223 pp. 15s.) 


‘THIs study is valuable because so carefully compiled and documented. 
Yet to those who are interested in the new economic developments, 
particularly the long term plans, it will offer little guidance. For it deals 
with the familiar theme of the evils of economic nationalism, showing the 
decline in real incomes in the years between the wars in Central Europe, 
and contrasting with it the steady rise in incomes in the far off happy years 
of 1900-1913. Austria-Hungary, according to Professor Hertz, was a 
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better place than the Central Europe of 1919-1939, and the reason was that 
it was an integrated well-balanced whole. 

But was there not in part a much more profound explanation for the rise 
in real incomes in Central Europe before the first world war ? The world in 
which Austria-Hungary then existed was economically stable, by comparison 
with the nineteen-thirties. The period 1900-1913 was a period of steady 
world trade expansion: agricultural prices tended to rise, and real incomes 
in agricultural countries, including South Eastern Europe, rose also. 
But the second period, that of the nineteen-thirties, saw the world 
agricultural crisis, following very rapid expansion of grain production in 
overseas countries: it was the downward plunge of farm prices which led 
Europe in general, and not only the Danubian basin, into autarchy. The 
decline of inter-Danubian trade began, it is true, in the nineteen-twenties, 
as a result of inter-Danubian tariffs, but it was far less catastrophic in its 
effects for the Danubian basin than the crisis of the nineteen-thirties, and 
the tariff increases of the Western European countries. 

The lesson which should emerge from Professor Hertz’s study is that 
Central and Eastern Europe suffered from the same economic diseases as the 
West, though in a different form, concealed rural unemployment. The 
West could not include the East in an expanding economic system, because 
it could not itself create the conditions for steady advance. Nor could the 
Eastern countries, with their former political structure, create the conditions 
for capital formation and expansion. 

If this point were clearly made, it would be easier to understand the 
changes in economic policy and orientation now in progress. It is because 
they are determined to end rural unemployment, determined also to end the 
danger of dependence on an unstable world economy, that the Eastern 
European countries are now planning industrialisation. That, from 
Professor Hertz’s standpoint, my be just another extension of economic 
nationalism, yet what other remedy is there ? It is 1947 now, and they 
cannot go back to Austria-Hungary, although that is what Professor Hertz 
seems to imply. 

The value of this very scholarly work would therefore be far greater, if it 
bore some relation to the present and did not simply compare two periods of 
the past. Take, for instance, the chapters on the land reforms which followed 
the first world war; it is interesting to recall that the scope of the land 
reforms of that period was actually larger than that of the division of the 
estates now in progress, interesting to re-read one’s own pessimistic 
reflections : but what are the alternatives ? To return to the regime of 
the estates, on which Austria-Hungary maintained its stratified society? 
Alternative types of farm organisation are being tried out, to remedy the 
defects of the former peasant economy. The last peace settlement made 
many mistakes, and the new settlement has reversed them: surely it is 
time that Professor Hertz and Mr. Gollancz turned the next page ? 

DorEEN WARRINER. 


Facinc East. By L. B. Namrer. (Hamish Hamilton. 159pp. 8s. 6d.) 


"THE impact of Hitler on Europe, followed by the bloodless revolutions 
in Eastern Europe under Russian influence and example, has created an 
intense interest in the present-day political and economic struggles of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Newspapers and periodicals are filled with 
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articles on the Balkans, on Poland, on Germany, and on Russia, to an 
extent far surpassing the space devoted before the war to these “ far-off 
countries of which we knew little.” Interest is firmly anchored in the day- 
to-day events by notes of protest by the British or American Governments, 
by elections, “‘ faked or free,” and by a variety of economic plans. But 
the past is dim. It is as though an iron curtain had come down in time, 
either in 1933 or in 1945. 


The great virtue of Professor Namier’s book is that it raises this iron 
curtain in time. And, indeed, that is its justification as a book. For it is 
not a coherent whole. It is a series of book reviews, gathered together and 
reprinted, to form a bird’s eye view of Europe, a bird’s eye view both in 
time and in space. Most of the books which he reviews were published 
in 1945 or before, and his reviews presumably appeared more than a year 
ago. There is, therefore nothing contemporary about Facing East, but 
every word is none the less apposite and timely. Each essay is full of the 
author’s vast knowledge of Europe and his considerable historical insight. 
This knowledge and insight illuminate the present scene, and provide, in 
the space of a few short essays, a valuable background for those too lazy 
or busy to read at greater length. 

Two chapters are devoted to Germany, one an essay on A. J. P. Taylor’s 
The Course of German History, and the other on The German Mind and Outlook, 
a collection of six papers given at the Institute of Sociology in 1942. Both 
books, as Professor Namier states, stress the continuing characteristics of 
the Germans, which culminated in the Nazi regime. One hopes that the 
Control Commission officials in charge of re-education have read these 
books, if only to disabuse themselves of the idea that the Nazi ideas have 
only to be wiped off the German slate, in order to reveal a nation capable 
and willing to work a free democracy. Too many British and American 
officials believe that Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, and Rosenberg created 
the German mentality that produced Belsen. Professor Namier ends his 
essay on The German Mind and Outlook: “‘ Many a reader will close this book 
with the feeling that there is such a thing as a Belsen of the mind and spirit.” 
And clearly, Professor Namier believes that, though the charnel houses 
and gas chambers of Belsen have been burnt to the ground, the spirit lives 
on, which could recreate them. Its eradication is not only a matter of 
defacing twelve years of Nazi indoctrination: it is a far deeper problem, 
stretching far further back in time, and therefore potentially reaching far 
further into the future. The Anglo-Saxon failure to realise this danger to 
the full is at the root of the French and Slav distrust of our policy in Germany. 


Professor Namier brings the same historical approach to bear on Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and the Eastern European countries, in reviewing respectively 
a new history of Poland, edited by Bernadotte Schmitt, Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon by Rebecca West, and Eastern Europe between the Wars, by Hugh 
Seton-Watson. Those who have been dismayed by some of the arguments 
put forward by the Poles in defence of the Oder-Neisse frontier (e.g., that 
much of the area was Polish in 900 A.D.) will recognise such arguments as 
acontinuation of what Professor Namier calls “‘an intellectual pea-soup 
fog ” which surrounded all Polish claims and rights before the last war. 
He condemns the book he reviews, because, far from clearing this fog, it 
contains essays of “ blaring self-glorification.” 

The chapter on Yugoslavia is a delight and a pleasure to read, stemming 
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as it does from Rebecca West’s remarkable book, and profusely illustrated 
with quotations from it. Both the book itself, and in much shorter space, 
Professor Namier’s essay, are an essential background to Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
They reveal that extraordinary country in all its real and tragic diversity. 
By implication, Professor Namier admires the achievement of Tito, in 
creating Federal Yugoslavia, in which many of the old tearing feuds are 
submerged. Whether they are permanently submerged, only time can tell. 

In the last three chapters of his book, Professor Namier deserts the bird’s 
eye view of Europe for a wider problem, which he has very much at heart : 
the problem of the Jew in the modern world. He emphasises the fact that 
the geographical centre of Jewry has now shifted in a revolutionary way. 
In 1880, about 75 per cent of world Jewry lived in the Russian-Polish Pale 
and its fringes, with a fair percentage in Central Europe. Only about 4 per 
cent lived in the English-speaking world. By 1930, the figure had increased 
to about 30 per cent. He estimates the present number living in the English- 
speaking world at 60 per cent. He stresses the fact that, in the past, every 
great concentration of Jews in any one area has led in time to persecution. 
He wonders whether the English-speaking world can remain immune from 
this recurrent pattern. He seems not at all confident that we can remain 
immune, discerning as he rightly does, a dangerous increase in anti-Semitism 
in the United States and Canada, where the number of Jews is at its greatest. 
Professor Namier’s analysis of the Jewish problem is erudite and fascinating. 
He does not allow his passionate concern to cloud his judgment or affect 
his facts. He wants a National Home in Palestine, but he does not use his 
faith or his knowledge as a stick to beat British policy in Palestine. As 
in all his essays in this book, he stops short of immediacy. But what he 
says is intensely relevant to the present tragic impasse. 

The value of this book lies primarily in Professor Namier’s own comments, 
and in the vast knowledge which he reveals, even in such short essays. 
But it is also valuable as a stimulant to the reader to turn to the books, 
which form the basis of Facing East, and thus to see the events of today 
in the perspective of yesterday. 

ANNE WHYTE. 


“* THERE IS A SPIRIT IN Europe” A Memoir of Frank Thompson Collected by 
T. J. T. & E.P.T. (Gollancz. 191pp. 10s. 6d.) 


FRANK THOMPSON, of whom this book is a memoir compiled by 
his mother and brother, was the son of Edward Thompson, and was 
executed after a mockery ofa trial in his early twenties while fighting with the 
Bulgarian Partisans. He may be regarded as the Rupert Brooke of the 
generation of the second World War. A classical scholar of Winchester 
and Oxford, he had a genuis for mastering languages, an understanding of 
the Slav peoples, and a conviction of a better age for the common man 
through communism. He was under twenty when he joined the Army, he 
saw service in Greece and in all parts of the Middle East, and finally he was 
dropped by parachute as British liaison officer in Bulgaria. By the Slav 
fighters he was revered as one of the heroes of their liberation. From the 
time Russia came into the war he had a premonition that the Bulgarian 
peasants would rise against the Fascist tyranny, and he prepared himself to 
help them by acquiring their language. 
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The greater part of the memoir consists of extracts from his war diary 
and his letters to his family and friends. It contains also a few poems written 
before and during the war; of these, some are translations from the Russian. 
It was the peculiar excellence of Frank Thompson that he combined a love 
of Hellenism and of English literature with an understanding of the Slav 
culture and an intense interest in the social Revolution. The diary is full, 
too, of illuminating comments on life inthe Army, and on the peoples and 
countries where he served. He could write with freshness and without 
inhibition of the Greeks and the Syrians, of Cairo and Jerusalem and 
Teheran, of flowers everywhere. 

The title of the book is a bitter irony. He wrote in December 1943: 
“ There is a Spirit abroad in Europe which is finer and braver than anything 
that tired Continent has known for centuries, and which cannot be with- 
stood. It is the confident will of whole peoples, who have known the 
utmost humiliation and suffering, and who have triumphed over it, to 
build their own life once and for all.” And again: “‘ The war is demon- 
strating, beyond any hope of refutation, the Unity of Man.” 

Today the more apt title might be—‘‘ There was a Spirit in Europe.” 
The ardour and faith of the writer, and of many other young men of the 
generation who fell, have been obscured by the irritations and frustrations 
of the peace. Why is it that the prophecy of the better age, which he fore- 
saw in 1944, has today a mocking sound ? In one of the last letters he wrote 
to his brother :— ‘“‘ My eyes fill quickly with tears when I think what a 
splendid Europe we shall build . . . when all the vitality and talent of its 
indomitable peoples can be set free for co-operation and creation.” We 
have lost, since the war, what he felt to be the essential quality :— “ close 
comradeship to a clearly sighted end.” We have lost too the combination, 
which he embodied, of human-heartedness with dialectical materialism. 
He was free from any dogmatic approach :—‘‘ How rarely I have found 
myself marching down the stream-lined autobahn of my socialist theory. 
The only thing important, immortal if you like about a man is his indivi- 
duality.” A touching picture in the book shows a banner displayed in the 
Bulgarian town where he fell. The slogan on the banner stretched across 
the street runs :—‘‘ He who fell in battle for liberty, he does not die.” 


NorMAN BENTWICH 
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Two days to Singapore 
—24 to Australia—14 
to India—1 to West 
Africa. The world that 
the Speedbirds cross 
today is a world in 
which none need ever 
feel far from home. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PALESTINE Mission. By RICHARD CrossMAN, M.P. (Hamilton. 256pp* 
10s. 6d.) 


Rear impartiality—which does not imply absence of opinion or belief— 
is almost unknown in the many books published which deal with the 
Jewish-Arab problem in Palestine. It is one of those man-made or statesman- 
made problems, too common in the contemporary world, for which there 
is no “just” or “right” solution ; whatever is done, solemn pledges will 
be broken, rights infringed, large numbers of people injured and left with 
a grievance. Both protagonists are right and both wrong, and the blind, 
unreasoning passions with which they are both afflicted make any reasonable 
ot civilized settlement impossible. Even the outside observer, who is 
neither Jew nor Arab and does not want to be pro- or anti-either, whose 
sole object is to find a “ reasonable settlement,” soon finds himself sucked 
into the horrible vortex of Semitic or anti-semitic passions. Hence there 
is hardly a single book on Zionism or Palestine, written in the last few years, 
which is really worth reading or which has not done considerably more 
harm than good. And the self-righteous sadism of both sides and of their 
supporters, masquerading in the hypocritical cloak of misery, patriotism, 
or impartiality, is revolting. And the most revolting of all are the partisans 
who would have us believe either that there is some peculiar nobility and 
righteousness in the Arab determined to make life hell for the Jews in the 
name of a squalid or synthetic patriotism or in the Jew determined to make 
life a hell for every one because every one has made life a hell for him. 
What is happening in Palestine to Arabs, Jews, and British is brutal and 
brutalising ; there is nothing noble in it at all; it is the result of diseased 
minds and stupid actions. One should pity the sufferers and try to cure 
them or prevent them doing further harm to each other; but one should 
refuse to be blackmailed into idealizing or heroicizing them. One should 
pity a homicidal lunatic, but it is dangerous to make a hero of him. 

Mr. Crossman has written a very remarkable and brilliant book because 
he has forced himself to face his own prejudices as well as other people’s, 
to face the realities in Palestine, to understand the minds and actions of 
both Jews and Arabs. It is a moving book because it is full of pity for the 
pitiable and yet uncompromisingly realistic. On the face of it it is a detailed 
account of his experiences as a member of the Anglo-American Committee 
on Palestine, and as such it is extremely interesting and amusing. But it is 
much more than that. It is an extraordinarily intelligent analysis of Mr. Cross- 
man’s own mind, including its passions and prejudices, as it reacted to the 
problem and the people and the investigation and the facts revealed. It is 
an experiment in political psycho- or self-analysis. In this analysis he is 
uncompromising both with himself and with other people, and he is deter- 
mined to state the facts and the truth as truthfully as he can. The result 
for himself is a view of what should be done which he holds with passionate 
conviction ; the result for at least one reader was that for the first time the 
facts and nature of the problem had been completely presented to him. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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On GovERNING Cotonigs. By W.R. Crocker. (Allen and Unwin. 152pp- 
10s. 6d.) 


"THE comparative study of politics might profitably be more often 
extended to the comparative study of colonial policies. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crocker is well qualified to undertake such a study for Africa. He was 
formerly a District Officer in Nigeria, has since worked in the International 
Labour Office, and as a soldier during the war he has been back in Africa 
again. He writes with vigour, clarity and incisiveness about what the 
British, French and Belgians have been doing in Africa. His solid, intimate 
sympathy for the peoples of Africa permeates all he writes, and his style 
has a soldierly downrightness which is refreshing. 

He regards the main problem of Africa as nutrition, and therefore poverty. 
The problems of disease and ignorance are kindred but subsidiary problems. 
Nor will poverty be lessened mainly through industrialization : the basic 
source of wealth is agriculture. The author has high praise for Belgian 
colonial administration because it has seized upon these elemental facts. 
The French, by extensive use of African auxiliaries, have built a more 
effective medical service than the British, who have relied on highly trained 
doctors. It is through doctors and agriculturalists—but only through 
those who undertake their work in close understanding of the Africans— 
that the colonial Powers can best, in his view, fulfil their trust to Africa. 
Above all, as befits a former colonial administrator, the author sees the 
hard-working and over-burdened colonial service as the chief medium of 
colonial progress. His comparative studies of the colonial services and 
methods of the three colonial Powers are, in this connection, of immense 
interest and importance. France cherishes the aim of assimilation, or of 
turning Africans into good Frenchmen; her excessive centralization has 
its familiar defects ; but he is not blind to the merits of clarity, practical 
commonsense and human devotion which French methods have produced. 
The British aim remains ultimate self-government, so that her adminis- 
trators are expected to guide and preside over their eventual liquidation. 
Their lack of centralization and of system produces much confusion and 
wide diversity, but avoids the faults of heavy-handed centralization which 
beset the French. The Belgian system, less highly centralized than the 
French but more centralized than the British, clings to Ryckmans’ doctrine 
of dominer pour servir, and does not encourage ultimate self-government. 
Belgian rule is more paternalist, perhaps, than the others. 

The author has many pet enemies. Missionaries—or at least those who 
put proselytizing first, as do most of the Roman Catholics—are perhaps 
his greatest béte noire. He has equally hard words for the blimpist imperia- 
lists and for those well meaning but ill-informed radical and left-wing 
groups at home who seize over-readily on any accusation against the 
colonial administrations. He has a telling sally against the New Statesman 
and Nation, and makes several onslaughts on certain “‘ lady colonial experts ” 
of an academic kind. All these groups—so vocal and so influential in 
moulding public opinion at home about colonial affairs—pay too much 
attention to the literate minorities of Freetown and Lagos, and the over- 
rated concitoyens of Dakar. The result is excessive attention to politics and 
constitutional devices, and the obscuring of Africa’s real needs: the needs 
of more than ninety per cent of her population—food, health, social security. 
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He has, indeed, almost a phobia against European industrial civilization 
and its present-day concomitants. He sees its imposition on Africa as a 
disaster for human happiness. 


It is not easy to convince the flatdwellers who man the Colonial 
Office and most of the other institutions concerned that there is a 
case against their philosophy of Ford’s in his flivver, All’s right with 
the world; that a high standard of life means paved streets, shop 
windows, neon lights, glossy advertisements, aspirins, several cinema 
shows a week, and wireless sets for every man which, in keeping with 
the B.B.C.’s self-dedication to making the common man commoner, 
will bring to the furthest desert well and to the remotest forest grove 
the saxophones wailing without end and the voices of jazz women 
previously heard only around Piccadilly after dark. The one people 
in the world who have not lost happiness are, with the best intentions, 
now being menaced with a life rich in gadgets but richer still in 
dependence, frustration, emptiness, and sorrow. 


Colonial policy, in short, must always be framed looking at Africa “ from 
the bush end, not from the colony capitals and ports.” 

Despite the frequent exaggerations, the obvious prejudices and the 
irritating repetitions in the book, it is written in such a challenging way, 
it contains so much first-hand experience and so large a fund of rich common- 
sense, that it deserves to become a classic of colonial writings, and a book 
for essential study by all who enter the colonial service. 


Davip THOMSON. 
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Keep Lerr: By R. H. S. CrossMAN, MICHAEL Foor, and IAN MIKARDO 
(New Statesman pamphlet. 47pp. 1s.) 

CARDS ON THE TABLE: An Interpretation of Labour’s Foreign Policy. 
(Labour Party pamphlet. 18pp. 2d.) 


FOREIGN policy has hitherto been the only part of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s work to provoke a substantial body of criticism from among its own 
customary supporters. In these two pamphlets the differences between 
the socialists who support and the socialists who condemn Mr. Bevin’s 
policy are, in traditional Labour Party fashion, dragged into the light of day 
for all the world to see. 

Socialist discontent with the Government’s foreign policy came to 
a head with the “ rebellion” led by Mr. Crossman at the beginning of the 
present Session, but undoubtedly it still continues, and Mr. Crossman and 
his friends re-stated their case in the first of these two pamphlets, written in 
April of this year, and in effect answered by the second, anonymous pamphlet 
published by Transport House a month later. 

It is only fair to say that Keep Left covers the whole field of present 
political problems, and, while bestowing much praise on many of the 
Government’s domestic achievements, offers it also a wide miscellany of 
suggestions for further improvement in this sphere, and makes a very strong 
case for more rapid demobilization. But I hope its authors will feel it to be 
fair also to say that they are far less concerned about the way the Government 
is going at home than about its record abroad, and, further, that the crux 
of their differences with Mr. Bevin arises over his attitude to Russia. The 
question of policy towards that state is indeed the most important and the 
most perplexing problem facing this country to-day. 

Now here Cards on the Table, designed no doubt to allow things to be said 
which the Foreign Secretary could not very well say himself, does not 
mince its words. “It is a major tragedy of socialist history,” writes its 
author (p. 12), “ that the advent to power of a pro-Soviet Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain coincided with the opening of a sustained and violent 
offensive against Britain by her Russian ally.” The fifteen Labour M.P’s. 
who jointly accept responsibility for Keep Left, actually written by three of 
them, agree (p. 36): “An attempt was made by Mr. Bevin in the autumn 
of 1945 to find a basis for Anglo-Russian understanding. But the Russians 
seemed to assume that a socialist government in Britain was simply the 
junior partner in a capitalist alliance against communism. As if to prove 
this, they launched a diplomatic and propaganda offensive against Britain...” 

There is not, in short, much disagreement about the facts concerning the 
Russian attitude to us. It is over the question of what to do about it that 
Keep Left falls out with Cards on the Table. It is difficult not to feel that the 
latter, for all its robust, straightforward defence of Mr. Bevin, is not a little 
disingenuous in denying that we have leant more towards the U.S.A. than 
the U.S.S.R. “ The fact is”, it remarks (p. 15), “that we have found 
ourselves voting on the same side as the Americans against Russia on many 
occasions because on those occasions we considered that the Russians were 
wrong!” True: but we have, of course, voted with the Americans and 


against the Russians on many more occasions. Surely the truth is not only 
that the British Labour Government has found it easier to work with 
capitalist America than with communist Russia but also that, finding the 
policy of the former to contain no hint of aggression and that of the latter 
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POLITICS IN PITCAIRN 


The ten essays printed in this volume are a selection from the 
work of twenty years. They reveal a marked continuity of thought 
upon three themes— international order and disorder, nationalism, 
the historians science and craft. November. 10s. 6d. 


Lionel Robbins 
THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM IN PEACE AND WAR 


These reflections on objectives and mechanisms constitute the 
Marshall Lectures delivered at Cambridge in the spring of 1947. 
3s. 6d. 





E. M. Patterson 
AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD ECONOMICS 


In this comprehensive work the author surveys the world as a vast 
economic area by examining its population and resources, and the 
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to be enigmatic, it has felt bound to make its dispositions accordingly ? 

The difficulty about the constructive proposals of Keep Left is that 
they are not really practicable. It proposes (p. 38) that, on the economic 
side, we aim gradually to remove the iron curtain in the sphere of trade, 
Anadmirable proposal, but not one, as subsequent events have confirmed, 
exactly easy to carry out. The same is true of the political proposal (p. 41) : 
“We should try to expand the Anglo-French Alliance into a European 
security pact”. That, incidentally, even if practicable, though pleasing to 
Mr. Churchill (whom both pamphlets attack), would be in the last degree 
displeasing to Russia without giving us in return the hope of security held 
out in the curiously illogical sentence which shortly follows: “ A United 
Europe, strong enough to deter an aggressor, but voluntarily renouncing the 
most deadly offensive weapon of modern warfare, would be the best 
guarantor of world peace”. The illogicality consists in thinking that a 
United Europe, without atom bombs, could possibly be strong enough to 
deter an aggressor armed with them. One wonders what in any case is the 
evidence that, even with atom bombs, a United Europe would have this 
strength, still more what is the evidence for ourselves alone (p. 47: the last 
sentence of the whole pamphlet) having the strength “to tip the balance 
against war...” 

No, it is all a beautiful dream, and, like so many dreams, contains much 
muddled and much wishful thinking. The world zs divided into two blocs, 
and we have not the strength to hold the balance between them; and 
Mr. Bevin—and for that matter Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Marshall also—have 
tried for more than two years to bridge the gulf between them with exemplary 
patience (except perhaps for a lapse on Mr. Bevin’s part at the London 
meetings of the Security Council) and with, so far alas, complete lack of 
success. ‘The latest Russian refusal—of the Marshall offer—has convinced 
public opinion here that we must do our best in this field to go ahead without 
them. Continued use of the veto will have the same effect in the United 
Nations’ field. And would that be an unmitigated disaster ? Argument 
has not led the government of the U.S.S.R. to cooperate with the west— 
experience may. It is hard to see how any amount of argument could 
convince “the scared men in the Kremlin ” that the capitalist, and social 
democratic, world is capable of solving its economic problems without 
making war against the communist one, but what Stalin called “ the logic 
of events ” might, some fifteen years from now, have that effect if meanwhile 
the western powers had constructed a viable economy and a stable and 
obviously unaggressive political system. The policy of constructing such 
a system has its defects and its dangers, but fewer than any alternative that 
has yet been suggested. 

FRANK HarpDIiE. 
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The Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia 


By MAX BELOFF Vol. 1. (1929-1936) 15s. net 
U.S8.8.R. 
Edited by ERNEST }. SIMMONS 25s. net 


An invaluable reference book composed of contributions 
on all aspects of the U.S.S.R. by outstanding English, 
Russian and American experts. 


Report on Experience 
By JOHN MULGAN 7s. 6d. net 


The records of a young New Zealander’s observations and 
comments on the society and community in which he lived 
and worked in England during the period between the wars. 


The United States and 
the Near East 


By E. A. SPEISER 9s. 6d. net 


This is the second volume of the “‘American Foreign Policy 
Library” edited by Sumner Welles. The first was Crane 
Brinton’s THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE LONDON E.C.4 
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SHORTER NOTICES : 
Tue Socrauist Case. By Douctas Jay. WiTH A FOREWORD BY THE 
Rr. Hon. Cremenr Artie. (Faber. 298 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mk. JAY wrote his book originally before the war and it was first published 
in 1938. It is now re-published “ with such minor revisions as are necessary 
to bring it up to date, and with alterations in the emphasis, but not the basis, 
of the argument.” There is an interesting introduction in which Mr. Jay 
explains how the experience of the last nine years has strengthened his case 
for socialism and strengthened his convictions. The book is one of the 
best statements of the economic case for socialism which has been written. 
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REASON AND UNREASON IN Society. By Morris GINsBERG. (London 

School of Economics and Longmans. 327 pp. 15s.) 

The title chosen for this book is likely to mislead the prospective reader. 
Professor Ginsberg has gathered into its pages sixteen essays on a variety of 
subjects, nearly all of which were originally lectures or articles. He is 
a distinguished sociologist and the correct description of his book is given 
in its sub-title, “‘ Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy.” Part I, which 
contains six essays, is concerned with the methods and tendencies of modern 
sociology, the theories of particular sociologists, e.g., Westermarck and | 
Pareto, and the relation between social science and social philosophy. The , 
four essays in Part II deal with particular questions such as the causes of war : 
of anti-semitism. The six essays in Part III are heterogeneous and there 
seems no reason why one of them on Stammler’s Philosophy of Law should 
not have been included in Part I. There is much learning and industrious 
analysis of other people’s theories, but the outline of Professor Ginsberg’s L 
own thought tends to be somewhat blurred. The question of reason and 
unreason in society naturally crops up from time to time, but it is not, in any 
important sense, the central theme of the book. 


ws 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SWORD. PATTERNS OF JAPANESE CULTURE. 
By Rurw Benepicr. (Secker and Warburg. 324 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Miss Ruth Benedick’s Patterns of Culture has become in its way a classic, 
and everything which she writes has “ quality.” Her new book is 
extraordinarily interesting. During 1944 the American Government 
directed her to use her anthropological science and methods “ to spell out 
what the Japanese were like.” This book gives the results of her 
investigation. It is a very remarkable and fascinating analysis of a highly 
developed and complicated contemporary national culture. It takes one 
inside the Japanese mind and shows one how their actions are determined 
by their communal emotions, beliefs, traditions. After reading the book 
one feels at least that one understands the Japanese in a way in which one 
has never understood them or perhaps any other people before. Dr. 
Benedict’s sympathetic understanding and objectivity are astonishing; 
indeed, our only criticism of her is that she is so sympathetic and objective 
that she sometimes gives one the impression that she thinks that, if one can 
explain why people are stupid and cruel, one must condone the results of 
stupidity and cruelty. 





HERBERT FisHer. A Snort BrocrapuHy. By Davip Occ. (Arnold. 
205 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Ogg has written a not too sympathetic biography of Fisher whose 
character and career are not unworthy of a little study by the student of 
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20th centurv society. Fisher was born into the small circle of the intellectual 
elite in the year 1865; he was predestined by his looks, his mind, and his 
connections for success. He obtained it at once at Winchester and New 
College and his course was set for academic success as an Oxford don and a 


historian. Even to those who knew him well he seemed in these days a 
typical Oxford don who would probably reach the summit of academic 
success as Head of his College. The prognostication was correct, but 
Fisher’s ambition was really for the life of action and politics. He attained 
his ambition as President of the Board of Education in Lloyd George’s 
coalition Government. Opinions differ widely as to his achievement as a 
politician and as a historian. Mr. Ogg’s book throws some, though not 
too much, light on the problem. 

RECOGNITION IN INTERNATIONAL Law. (Cambridge 

Press. 442 pp. 25s.) 

Everything which the present Whewell Professor of International Law 
writes is marked with peculiar distinction. His knowledge and learning 
are remarkable ; his intelligence of a high order ; but what is most notable 
in his work is its intellectual integrity. His present book is of the greatest 
value. It is an exhaustive study of a very complex question in international 
law, the recognition of states, governments, and belligerency. Professor 
Lauterpacht controverts the view held by a good many lawyers that 
recognition is not a question of international law at all, but purely of politics. 
He maintains that on the contrary the practice of states with regard to 


By H. LAureRPACHT. 
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recognition is based upon conscious adherence to legal principle. His 
argument and the evidence which he produces to sustain it deserve careful 
study, for the question itself is of great importance for the future of 
international society. 


REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 
1946. (H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d.) 

The Minister of Health presents in this volume the report of the Chief 
Medical Officer for 1945 and an account of the work of the Ministry for 
1945-6. The Medical report occupies three-quarters of the publication and 
contains much material of interest not only to the medical profession but 
also to laymen. It covers a wide range of subjects, including maternity 
and child welfare, food and nutrition, hospitals, the nursing services, vital 
Statistics and general epidemiology. The Departmental report is much 
less satisfactory. The treatment of local government, housing, finance and 
water supply is inadequate both quantitatively and qualitatively ; but the 
material is interesting so far as it goes. 
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Indispensable to students of Middle East affairs 
H. St John B. Philby’'s 
ARABIAN DAYS 


Amplifying his first autobiographical volume, A Pilgrim in Arabia, 
the author here covers the whole of his adventurous career, from 
schooldays at Westminster, through his work for the Indian Govern- 
ment, his share under Sir Percy Cox in the building of modern 
Iraq, his explorations in the Arabian desert, and eventually his 
abandonment of service under the British Government to follow 
the fortunes of his hero, Ibn Sa’ud. 

Holder of the Founder's Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society and the first recipient of the Sir Richard Burton Memorial 
Medal, Mr. Philby is a scholar and statesman of unrivalled know- 
ledge of Arabian affairs who provides a gallery of portraits of the 
important figures of Middle East affairs and a wealth of comment 
that no student of that area can afford to overlook. 


Fully illustrated. 18/- net. 


ROBERT HALE 
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